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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

N Monday the important new Anglo-Japanese Commer- 
O cial Treaty was signed, and the text was published in the 
papers of Thursday. The Foreign Office is to be congratulated 
on having achieved results which will be received, we believe, 
with general satisfaction ; and we must also acknowledge the 
goodwill of Japan. It will be remembered that Japan drew 
up a new tariff last year, which imposed much higher duties 
than before on foreign imports. The details of this tariff 
were received with alarm by British manufacturers, and Sir 
Edward Grey was begged by the Chambers of Commerce to 
do what he could to get the duties reduced. During the con- 
sequent negotiations some Tariff Reformers acted as a dis- 
couraging chorus, assuring us that reductions could not be 
secured bya Free Trade country which had no “means of 
retaliation.” The event proves that these predictions were 
quite unjustified. The existing Treaty dates back to 1894, 
and when it lapses next July Japan will be able for the first 
time in her history to act as an absolutely free agent. In the 
1894 Treaty she had to give specially favourable terms to 
Great Britain in return for the abandonment of the British 
rights of extra-territoriality. In July those symbols of her 
old inferior status will have disappeared. 


The new Treaty which will replace the old one next July 
guarantees to the subjects of both countries equal treatment 
in respect of travelling, residence, the conduct of trade, the 
leasing of houses and land, the disposal of property, taxation, 
and access to courts of justies, As for the schedule of 
tariffis—the most interesting and important part of the 
Treaty—it reduces by amounts varying from a fifth to a 
third the tariffs which alarmed British manufacturers last 
year. The duties on nearly all the more important British 
goods are reduced by a third. Even so, it will be found in 
some cases that the duties will be higher than now because, it 
must be remembered, British goods are at present taxed, not 
according to the ordinary Japanese tariff, but under the 
special Treaty of 1894. The true test for estimating what we 
gain by the new Commercial Treaty is to compare the tariff 
it imposes with what it would have been if the Commercial 
Treaty had not been concluded. If either country desires a 
change of any article after a year negotiations can be opened 
and, if these are not successful within six months, either, 
country can give six months’ notice to abrogate the article in 
question. Thus Sir Edward Grey has not unfairly bound his 
Successors, 


The situation in Morocco has become critical in the extreme. 


papers of ‘Tuesday said that the rebels had proposed terms to 
the Maghzen—viz., the dismissal of Glawi, the Grand Vizier, 
and the banishment of all Christians. There is no doubt that 
both the Sultan and his Grand Vizier have been guilty of the 
most cruel extortions. In France the situation has been dis- 
cussed in a Ministerial Council, and it has been decided to 
support the Sultan, Mulai Hafid. 


A crisis arose unexpectedly in Spanish politics last Satur- 
day. The Captain-General of Madrid, it appeared, had visited 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies and had complained, 
on behalf of the heads of the army, that the judges who pre- 
sided at the trial of Ferrer had not been adequately defended 
by the Prime Minister during the Ferrer debate. ‘lhe Cabinet 
met in Council, and when it was found that the Minister of 
War agreed with the complaint of the officers, the Govern- 
ment resigned, King Alfonso, who was at Seville, hurried 
back to Madrid. When the announcement of the Government 
closing the Cortes was read in the Chamber the Republicans, 
as we learn from the 7imes correspondent, rose in a body and 
shouted “ Cowards!” and “ Long live the Republic!” The 
Monarchists retorted with “ Long live the King!” After the 
closing of the Cortes, the Republicans and Socialists met and 
drew up a strong resolution of protest against the subjection 
of parliamentary life to the caprice of a few officers of the 
army. The King expressed his continued confidence in the 
Prime Minister, Sefior Canalejas, who on Monday formed a 
new Cabinet. On Wednesday Sejior Canalejas explained to 
the Chamber the reasons why the Government had resigned. 
He defended the code of military justice and paid a tribute to 
the army, but declared that the Ferrer debate must be con- 
tinued, 


It is difficult to judge the extent and seriousness of the 
Albanian rising. Messages from Uskub speak of a rebel- 
lion all over the country, but Turkish official accounts 
are expressed in optimistic phrases. Probably, as the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times says, the truth is 
between the extremes. It is certain that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has grave apprehensions, or there would not be so many 
reports of troops being hurried to Northern Albania. Prenk 
Pasha, the chief of the Mirdites, however, is said to be about 
to accompany the Turkish troops operating against his own 
people. An interesting point is the behaviour of Montenegro. 
Turkish telegrams report the presence of Montenegrins with 
the insurgents. The King of Montenegro has withdrawn a 
subsidy granted to Albanian refugees in Montenegro, but has 
not allowed any Turkish troops to cross the Montenegrin 
frontier. The Montenegrin Government has appealed to the 
Powers to urge Turkey to introduce reforms in Albania with 
the greatest moderation, as Albanian unrest always reacts 
most injuriously upon Montenegro. The large numbers of 
Albanian refugees in Montenegro are a considerable tax on 
the country, and as the spring advances relations with Turkey 
might easily become strained to a dangerous point. 





A British expedition, partly naval and partly military, 
is on its way from Bombay to check the gun-running trade 
on the coast of Persian Mekran, and to protect the Indo- 
European telegraph line. Admiral Slade will patrol the coasts 
of both Oman and Mekran, and there is no doubt that 
wireless telegraphy, which makes the prevention of gun- 





Fez is invested by the rebels, and the main body of the 
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much more to prevent—will cause the gun-runners as much 
annoyance as usual. In a most interesting article in the 
Times of Tuesday it is pointed out how the traffic in 
arms, which find their way to the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier of India, has grown enormously owing to the 
co-operation of the Baluchi chieftains of Mekran with the 
Afghans. The Afghan traders used to fetch the arms 
themselves, but now their caravans remain hidden inland 
while the Baluchis of the coast meet the dhows and store 
the arms till the time comes for the traders to claim them. 
Both Baluchis and Afghans are thoroughly exasperated by 
Admiral Slade’s activities, and they are said to have de- 
elared their intention of wrecking the telegraph stations. 
Our expeditions are expensive and, of course, only partially 
effective. It is to be hoped that France will consent to 
end her treaty with the Sultan of Oman, under cover of 
which most of the traffic—both British and French—is 
carried on. 


The new Congress assembled at Washington on Tuesday, 
and for the first time for fourteen years the Democratic 
Party finds itself in a majority in the House. The business of 
the first day was entirely formal, though it included the 
installation of Mr. Champ Clark as Speaker. Although 
Congress has been summoned nominally to deal only with the 
Canadian Reciprocity Agreement, the Times correspondent 
says that many other questions are likely to be raised. 
Among these “Tariff Reform” is the most prominent, but 
the Democrats intend to proceed with this work piecemeal, 
and the woollen and cotton schedules are to be dealt with 
first. It is even rumoured that the Reciprocity Bill may be 
held up in the House pending the passage through the Senate 
of various tariff measures which the House will first complete. 
The popularity Jf the Canadian agreement would in this way 
be used as a lever for party purposes. The Times corre- 
spondent seems, however, to be sceptical as to the truth of this 
rumour. 


On Wednesday the President’s Message was read. It was 
a short document, and dealt solely with Canadian Reciprocity. 
Without advancing any new arguments in favour of the 
arrangement, the Message emphasises the fact that “in its 
intent and terms it is purely economic and commercial.” It 
goes on to point out the popularity of ‘a measure which would 
result in an increase of trade on both sides of the boundary 
line, would open up the reserve productive resources of Canada 
to the great mass of our own consumers on advantageous con- 
ditions, and at the same time offer a broader outlet for the 
excess products of our farms and of many of our industries.” 
The Message ends by declaring that the President is con- 
strained, “in deference to popular sentiment,” to urge that 
early action should be taken upon the Agreement. The Times 
correspondent adds as a comment upon this that, though the 
Bill is likely to be passed ultimately, its course through 
Congress will probably be neither unobstructed nor swift. 


The second reading of the Shops Bill—the fourth edition of 
the Bill originally published by Lord Gladstone—was moved 
by Mr. Masterman in the Commons on Friday week. The 
essential feature of the Bill is the limitation of the hours of 
shop assistants to sixty hours a week, exclusive of meal times. 
Within that limit shopkeepers would be left free to employ 
their assistants at any hours they like. The Government also 
propose to permit a certain amount of overtime under some 
system of factory regulation, and an extension of the per- 
mission where a shop assistant was given a week or fortnight’s 
holiday with full pay. The Bill was on the whole favourably 
received, but in the course of the debate it was pointed out 
that it was opposed by the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
and it was adversely criticised on the grounds of further 
multiplying officials, of interfering with the hours of adult 
male labour, and of extending preference to a special class 
of workers. both Mr. Masterman and Mr. Churchill were 
eareful not to claim finality for the measure in its present 
form. While freely admitting that the present conditions 
under which shop assistants work are often most unsatisfac- 
tory, we greatly doubt whether this new application of the 
principle of State intervention will mend matters. The 
working of the Eight Hours Bill is certainly of evil augury. 
As one of the speakers truly observed, instead of satisfying 
everybody, it has set everybody by the ears. 





The Committee Stage of the Parliament Rj . 
House of Commons on Monday. The most —— im the 
ment discussed during the first day’s debate was Gebeone 
by Mr. Younger, to the effect that the clanse abolishing 
Lords’ Veto on Money Bills should only be coentin - 
three years, by the end of which time the Government me 
to have produced their reformed Upper Chamber. ma 
made the occasion of an appeal from Mr. Balfour and a 
Unionist members for a clear statement as to the Go “ 
ment’s intentions with regard to the preamble of the Bij, 
Mr. Asquith, in replying, complained of the doubts that hag 
been thrown upon the Government’s sincerity. The assent of 
the electorate had been given at the last election to the wholy 
Bill, including the preamble, and “the Government regard 
themselves as bound, not only in honour but by the strie; 
letter of their pledges and by the actual terms of the Bill, to 
give effect to the preamble as and when the proper tim 
arrives.” This statement was received with loud Opposition 
laughter, and Mr. Balfour, in a scathing rejoinder, declared 
that even in the pledges of a Radical Government there mut 
be some time limit. “If it is any period short of the Day of 
Judgment—say, within the lifetime of those who gave the 
pledge—it would be an improvement upon the Bill.” 


On Tuesday, when the debate was resumed, after sevens) 
amendments had been rejected, it was suggested by variow 
speakers that the Government were determined, in order to 
facilitate the progress of the Bill, to accept no amendments of 
any kind. To this, however, Mr. Asquith replied that “th 
Government would very gladly welcome any improvement in 
the phraseology of the Bill, so long as it was consistent with 
its main purpose and principle.” Mr. Griffith-Boscawen pro. 
posed that for Money Bills the voting upon the third reading 
in the House of Commons should be by ballot. This led tos 
lively discussion of the party system, which was denounced 
in strong language by Lord Hugh Cecil, who asked whether 
“an Assembly so influenced, so controlled by the Whips, was 
fitted for the gigantic powers they were to be entrusted with 
ander the Parliament Bill.” To this Mr. Churchill retorted 
that Lord Hugh Cecil’s bad opinion of the House of Commons 
was limited to the time when there was a Liberal Government 
in power. 


The discussion was continued by Mr. Balfour, whose speech 
was received with loud cheers from the Government's sup- 
porters, and was later described by Mr. Asquith as “ one of the 
finest vindications of the representative and independent 
character of the House of Commons ever made in this Houseg 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that it was clear that Lord Hugh 
Cecil was attacking the whole system, and not merely a par 
ticular party. He himself thought it a superficial view that 
the House was deteriorating, and could not think that “the 
Whips of either party, wicked and unscrupulous as no doubt 
they are, are more unscrupulous and more wicked in 191l 
than they were in 1874.” The party system was necessary to 
insure that a Government brought into existence by the will of 
the people shall not, like a leaf, be driven about at the gust of 
every breath of wind. 


In the Lords on Monday Lord Roberts moved a resolution 
expressing dissatisfaction with the inadequate military 
arrangements of the Government for the defence of this 
country and our oversea Dominions. Lord Roberts, in 4 
long and able speech, maintained that the new forces were 
not, and could not be, better than the old. The Regular 
Army had been reduced, and in place of the ideal of a “ Nation 
in Arms,” we had less than 270,000 men, all practically 
untrained. Lord Roberts proceeded to show tbat the 
four conditions on the fulfilment of which the success of 
Lord Haldane’s scheme depended—viz., that the requisite 
number would be found to come forward voluntarily ; that we 
must have command of the sea; that the invading force 
would not consist of more than 70,000 men; and that 
the expeditionary force would be kept in the country for six 
months after war had been declared, during which time the 
home defence army could be trained—cannot be fulfilled. 
We wanted a million men to secure our position, and the 
experience of modern warfare proved that arms of precision 
and altered formations enhanced the need of diseipline and 
training. Lord Roberts concluded by urging the " 
of a small impartial commission of experts to inquire into the 
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Army, and reminded those who laid stress on 
fic outlook that similar views were widely 

: d expressed in the year 1851—the year in which 
catertsined Se mission—though there was not a single year in 
jo two decades that was not marked by some war in one 


portion of the globe or another. 
Lord Haldane devoted the greater part of his speech to a 


me the scheme for the reorganising of the Regular 
ht ewe in Lord Roberts’ book. Lord Roberts, he 


condition of the 
the present pac! 





ut . 
a was insisting on preparing for the logically 
sossible instead of for the reasonably probable. The Navy 


line of defence; all the changes of recent 
be ti ~~ wo of the defending nation, and he was not 
convinced that the Territorial Army was not a good deal 
better than any four months’ trained compulsory force was 
likely to be. He quoted the testimony of Colonel Repington 
as to the immense improvement of the Territorials on the 
old Volunteers, and reiterated the view, supported by conti- 
nental evidence, that we could not rely on volunteers for 
keeping up our Army overseas if we had a compulsory service. 
In conclusion, he could not accept Lord Roberts's statement 
that the expeditionary force was in a bad condition, for he 
believed it to be in a good condition. He believed also 
that the Territorials had justified themselves, while the 
Special Reserve was better than the Militia, and he was con- 
yinced that the existing system was the only one that would 
guit us, the only one possible for the island empire that we 


were. 


Lord Milner, who disclaimed any hostility to Lord Haldane’s 
nilitary administration, to which great improvements were due, 
maintained that our power of expansion was substantially 
unaltered. The debate was continued on Tuesday by 
lord Midleton, who dealt with the reduction of the 
Regular Army, the enrolling of immature youths in the 
Reserve, and the shortage in the Territorials. Lord Lucas 
admitted defects, but maintained they had secured a continuity 
in military affairs, and with five years more of experience he 
believed they would settle all the difficulties which still con- 
fronted them. The volume of adverse criticism was swelled 
by speeches from the Duke of Bedford, who pointed out that 
much smaller invading forces than 70,000 men could inflict 
great mischief and consternation; by Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Newton and Lord Curzon, who held that no answer had been 
given to Lord Roberts. ‘The motion was ultimately carried 
by 99 to 40, or a majority of 59. The sense of the House, we 
may add, was excellently expressed by the Duke of Bedford 
when he said that “he fully recognised the difficulty, and he 
admired the zeal of the War Secretary in trying to reorganise 
the Army, but he protested against the attempt to hypnotise 
the country with imposing displays of figures.” 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Archer-Shee 
case was discussed, and Mr. McKenna made a full and hand- 
some apology for the great wrong done to the boy in the long 
series of events which began with his dismissal from Osborne. 
Mr. McKenna also promised that the question of compensa- 
tion and costs should be submitted to a committee, consisting 
of the Attorney-General, Sir Edward Carson (who was counsel 
to Mr. Archer-Shee), and Lord Mersey. We hope that the 
history of this painful case will soon be only a memory, but 
it will always be a most humiliating one. For two years the 
family of an innocent boy tried in vain to be allowed to prove 
his innocence. If the boy had had poor parents his innocence 
would not be proved now. Even when at length the boy's 
father had broken through the formidable and technical out- 
works of the Admiralty no apology and no compensation for 
the wrong done were offered to the boy. These have come at 
last, but the whole story is shamefal. 


The Parliamentary Papers of yesterday week contain further 
information as to the Holmes circular. After some details as 
to when it was written, issued, and first brought to the 
President of the Board of Education’s notice, Mr. Runciman 
txplains that directly the Permanent Secretary (Sir Robert 
Morant) learned that the confidential nature of the Chief 
Inspector’s Minute bad been disregarded, and he was able to 
consider the whole matter in a new light, he (¢.¢., the Per- 
manent Secretary) at once sent a Minute expressing his 
regret for the lack of judgment which he then realised that 





he had shown when directing it to be printed and authorising 
its distribution among certain officials of the Board. Perhaps 
the best comment on Mr. Runciman’s explanation is to be 
found in the chapter of Professor A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
admirable treatise on The Government of England, which deals 
with Ministers and the Civil Service. He says :— 

“The minister alone is responsible for everything done in his 

department, and he receives all the credit or all the blame. The 
civil servant never talks in public about the policy of his depart- 
ment, never claims anything done there as his own work ; and, on 
the other hand, the minister ought not to attribute blunders or 
misconduct to a subordinate unless prepared at the same time to 
announce his discharge. .. . . Fifty years ago the public was not 
aware of the power of the civil servants, and Parliament, regard- 
ing them as clerks, paid little attention to them. But now that 
their importance has come to be understood, there is, in the 
opinion of some of their own members, a danger that they will be 
made too prominent, that the screen which protects them from the 
public gaze will be partly drawn aside, and that they will thereby 
lose their complete irresponsibility, and with it their permanence 
and their political character.” (Vol. i. pp 192-4.) 
The official account of the episode has been greatly 
revised in successive versions, but it is still asserted that 
the circular was distributed with the concurrence of the 
writer, 


The Lord-Advocate, replying to the toast of “the Houses of 
Parliament” at a dinner at Dundee on Saturday, paid an 
extraordinary tribute to the efficiency of the House of Lords. 
It might, he said, be indefensible on paper and yet work well 
in practice, and he refused to rail at an institution which, 
honestly speaking, he had very few faulte to find with. 
Warming to his theme, Mr. Ure went on to say that he did not 
know of a Second Chamber in the world which did its work 
so well as our Second Chamber. Unless the Government have 
decided to drop the Preamble, it is hard to account for this 
strange eulogium. 


On Thursday night Mr. Balfour spoke at a meeting of the 
Junior Imperial and Constitutional League in Lambeth. The 
most important part of his speech dealt with Home Rule, which, 
he said, the Government had deliberately plotted to get over 
the head of the electorate under tho guise of a great Constitu- 
tional change. Hence the need for the refurbishing of the old 
arguments and the repetition of the old lessons. Mr. Balfour 
proceeded to say that he would not discuss the details of the 
Government’s plan—for there was no Government plan in 
existence. At the first blush the suggestion of giving to the 
United Kingdom a Constitution similar to that of the colonies 
might appeal to the Imperial instinct. But the real position 
was absolutely different. The colonies had started by being 
separate states, and then had found the importance of being 
grouped under a strong central government. Their movement 
was from separation to centralisation, whereas the Government's 
proposals were precisely the opposite. 


We are glad to learn that the St. James’s Park Scheme for 
the Memorial to King Edward has been abandoned. The 
Executive Committee of the Fund met at.the Mansion House 
on Tuesday and unanimously resolved, in view of the 
impossibility of carrying out the present scheme, to advise 
the General Committee to abandon the proposal and empower 
the Executive Committee to suggest another site. We note 
that the London Oounty Council simultaneously adopted a 
resolution, without a dissentient vote, declaring that the 
Council would view with great regret any scheme which would 
materially diminish the garden space or alter the rural appear- 
ance of St. James’s Park. 


We regret to record that Mr. Moberly Bell died suddenly 
at the offices of the Times on Wednesday. His connection 
with the paper began forty-six years ago. For twenty-five 
years he served as its correspondent in Egypt, and since 1890 
he had been manager, and for the last few years managing 
director. A man of great energy and ability, and boundless 
capacity for work, he served the great paper with which he 
was so long and prominently associated with self-sacrificing 
devotion, and if his enterprise occasionally aroused criticism 
and opposition, he was a most loyal colleague and a generous 
and considerate friend. 





a 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 813—Friday week 814. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SAFETY OF THE REALM. 


E do not intend to discuss here in detail the debate 
in the Lords on the state of the Army, opened by 
Lord Roberta in his powerful and moving speech, or 
again to deal with the remarkable book, “Facts and 
Fallacies” (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net), in which he so 
successfully destroys the argumentative structure raised 
by Lord Haldane and Sir lan Hamilton against com- 
pulsory service. To the book we shall return next week, 
while the debate is summarised by us elsewhere. Before, 
however, we proceed to certain general conclusions with 
regard to the military safety of the realm, we must express 
our admiration of the untiring patriotism with which Lord 
Roberts presses on the country what he deems to be the 
only path of safety. It would have been so much easier 
and so much pleasanter for the veteran, worn by war and 
full of years and honour, to tell himself that each genera- 
tion has its own problems and its own troubles; that 
he, having played his part and done his best for his 
country in his generation, has now the right to refrain 
from controversy, and to leave to younger men the 
heavy task of persuading the nation to be wise. 
But, though we could hardly have blamed Lord Roberts 
had he adopted this attitude, how is it possible to repress 
a thrill of admiration when we see him toiling with voice and 
pen as hard as in his younger days he toiled with his sword 
to serve the State? Evenif we disagreed with his policy 
of universal training as profoundly as we agree with it, we 
could not refrain from holding him up as an example to 
all citizens, as the man who will never excuse himself from 
a disagreeable duty by saying, “‘ Things will last my time ; 
let others worry themselves with the hard tasks of the 
future.” 

We want to try once more to make our readers and our 
countrymen understand why we believe that there can be 
no real safety for the realm unless we adopt the principle of 
universal training, and teach the whole body of our citizens 
how to defend their homes, their lives, and their liberties. 
Let us look at the whole question from the point of view 
of an ambitious foreign statesman who wants, we will not 
say to annex this country or actually to enslave its people, 
but, as he would say, to prick the bloated bubble of the 
British Empire, to let other nations have a chance to 
expand, and to make the effete and the time-worn yield 
place to the efficient and to the race which has a future as 
well as a past. Would he prefer to see the whole male 
population of these Islands trained to arms according to 
the system which prevails in Switzerland—a system which 
would enable us in case of invasion to organise a militia of 
some two millions of men for the defence of their homes— 
or would he for his purposes prefer the present system ? 
Though we do not, of course, say that this settles the pro- 
blem, there can be no reasonable doubt that he would 
infinitely prefer the present system. Of the present condi- 
tion of Britain and of the situation as it exists to-day we 
= indeed imagine him speaking in some such terms as 
these :— 

“No doubt great sacrifices are required to wrest the 
supremacy of the seas from England ; but think of the prize 
to be won if we succeed! No statesman or controller of 
world politics in the past ever had a chance to play for such 
stakes. The moment Britain loses the command of the sea, 
that insular position which has hitherto given her a 
handicap over the whole of the rest of the world, and 
enabled her to hold the balance of power with a compara- 
tive immunity from sacrifice, not only goes altogether, but 
is, as it were, reversed and becomes a deadly injury to her. 
Her insularity and her sea power have lulled her into a 
false security. Sheltered behind her fleet, her people have 
lost the knowledge of the use of arms. They are a 
vast flock of sheep who can be driven by a few 
dogs anywhere that the owner of the dogs likes. No 
doubt they are a very brave, tenacious, enterprising 
type of sheep, but what does that matter? All 
masses of untrained men are sheep to trained soldiers. 
Anyone who can land a hundred thousand men on British 
soil will soon be absolute master of the situation, for at 
the very beginning of war Britain must send her Regular 
Forces out of the country to defend the Empire. Her 
existing Militia, her Territorials, will be accounted foi in 





one general action. No doubt it seems a hard task 
wrest the supremacy of the sea from Britain, but it js - 
so hard as it looks. If once a parity of naval eeu i 
obtained, there is a very good chance of destroy; Englich 
supremacy at sea sufficiently to allow the fanfing of 
hundred thousand men; and that accomplished, the thing 
is done.” 

“TI am not going to suppose”—we can imag} 
foreign statesman going on—“ that the naval war Seat 
a short, sharp affair of the kind predicted in the war 
romances. Very possibly it would go on for @ year, and 
during that time both our naval force and the British 
naval force would gradually be worn down in a series of 
indecisive fleet actions and duels. The tendency would be 
for the two navies to play the part of the Kilkenny cats 
and for each to destroy the other. At last, however, would 
come a time when neither fleet would have anythi 
much left but lame ducks either in great craft or jp 
small. Then would come the opportunity for a sudden and 
secret dash at the British coast by an expeditionary force 
Mobilised in twenty-four hours and sent across the 
North Sea on a misty autumn night, our troops migh 

: - 5" ps might, 
with luck, have their advance positions entrenched before 
the British were even aware that they had started, and 
long before the remaining odds and ends of the ‘sorely. 
needing-repairs’ British fleet could crawl together to 
attack the transports. No doubt our fleet would be in 
equally bad case, and so unable to do any escort work, 
and no doubt that would involve a great deal of risk; but 
after all, all war is risk, and what does it matter risking a 
hundred thousand men? That is hardly more than two per 
cent. of our fighting force. Such a force, if it perished 
absolutely, would hardly be missed from the military point 
of view. An unfavourable rise in the health statistics 
might do more damage. Clearly, then, the thing is worth 
trying. It is not often that one can stake a penny with a 
very sound chance of winning a pound. But if the thing 
is to be done, it will have to be done quickly, for we have 
no right to assume that the British will for ever continue 
in their present extraordinary mood of guarding an open 
safe in a crowded city by means of one man and a boy. If 
Britain were to adopt the Swiss system, and could put 
a couple of million armed men, even roughly trained, into 
the field, the game would not be worth the candle. Even if, 
after a terrible sacrifice of money, ships and trained sailors, we 
had got into the position I have just described of two derelict 
fleets, it would not be worth while to invade by a sudden 
dash. The hundred thousand men I have spoken of—and 
that is about the limit for a surprise raid—would be eaten 
up by a population trained to arms. The attraction of the 
scheme depends entirely upon Britain being an unarmed 
and sheep-like population. If these conditions vease, how- 
ever unpleasant the fact may be for us, we must resign the 
idea of invasion. Therefore, wise men will realise that we 
must act quickly, if at all, and while the opportunity still 
exists.” 

Who can say that from the point of view of the 
ambitious foreign statesman, with a desire to raise his own 
country at the expense of ours, such an argument would 
be irrational or absurd? Most assuredly it would be 
nothing of the kind. But it will perhaps be argue? that 
even though the plan of universal training woulu give 
absolute security, it is possible to buy absolute security too 
dear. We admit the theoretical objection. No doubt 
a poor man might in theory starve himself to death 
in order to pay too heavy an insurance premium against 
all accidents. All we can say is that in the case before us 
there is no sort of danger of that kind. Universal training 
of the Swiss kind, which is all we propose or desire, would 
make a comparatively small addition to our expenditure 
on military defence, and one we could incur without 
financial ruin. Indirectly, we believe it would prove 
a most valuable investment. In the first place, it would 
give us a very much healthier population by giving to our 
young men, at a critical time, four months’ sound phys 
training, good food, and education in hygienic habits. 
In addition, it would very much improve their powers 1D 
workshops, factory, or even on the land. They would find 
it more easy to understand and carry out orders and to co- 
operate with others—the essentials of military as of all 
forms of discipline or fellow-service. The nation, by im- 
proving the efliciency of the units which compose it, would 
gain cent. per cent. for every pound spent in training its 
young men toarms, It would also, we believe, gam 
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‘ f naval expenditure. We are not, of course, 
- oo WY "to imagine Phat because we had an armed 
m* ulation here we could dispense with a fleet capable 
PrP jestroying the fleets of any Power or combination of 
P wers ever likely to be brought against us. We venture 
ise however, that if we did not offer the tempting bait 
which we now offer to any Power that can win the com- 

and of the sea, the appallingly expensive marine auction 
st which we have lately had to bid for supremacy would 
ad be taking place. It is our defenceless position at home 
that tempts people to bid so wildly for the command of 
the sea. If they once knew that a temporary command 
of the sea, or, to put it in another way, a tem- 

rary destruction of the British fleet, would not give 
them the chance of dealing us a knock-out blow, they would 
soon consider the price of naval competition excessive. As 
it is, we are literally luring the foreigner on to compete 
with us. Our defenceless position at home acts like the 
carrot in front of the donkey’s nose. As we do not want 
this particular donkey to go faster, but slower, we shall be 
wise if we cut off the carrot. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted the arguments in 
favour of universal training. They have, however, so often 
been put before our readers in these columns that we 
thought it might be worth while for once to try and look 
at the problem from a different standpoint—that of a 
foreign statesman inspired by the principles of a world 


policy. 





THE ARBITRATION TREATY AND WAR 


E are glad to note that the movement for a general 
\ arbitration treaty between this country and the 
Tuited States seems to be well under way in both nations, 
and we see no reason why it should not be crowned by 
success. At any rate, we are convinced that the treaty, if 
it can be accomplished, will prove highly beneficial to both 
States, and that it is essentially practical. It is not, for 
a moment, open to the charge of Utopianism. The reasons 
which induce us to take this view can be stated very 
shortly. The essential fact to be remembered in connection 
both with the United States and with the British Empire 
is that in each case the sovereign Power is satisfied with 
the status quo. Though each Power wants, and intends, to 
keep what it has got, neither Power is envious of the 
other's possessions or desires to expand at the expense of 
the other, or indeed of any one else. The United States no 
more wants to seize Canada than we want to annex the 
Philippines er to occupy Alaska. Again, the United States 
does not dream of wresting the command of the sea from 
us, nor have we, on the other hand, the slightest inclina- 
tion to interfere with the Monroe Doctrine—points of 
policy which each Power deems essential to national welfare. 
Hence there is no reason why we and the American Re- 
public should not bind ourselves to refer all disputes between 
us toarbitration. It is, indeed, not too much to say that 
the decision of even the most incompetent tribunal con- 
ceivable would for us both be immeasurably better than 
an appeal to arms over some technical or diplomatic 
squabble. 

People both in this country and America who see with 
satisfaction that we can, and therefore ought to, establish a 
general treaty of arbitration between Britain and America 
are, however, too much inclined to rush to the conclusion 
that what can be dene in this case can be done in every 
other. “Why should not all other Powers come in and 
do the same?” is the cry. The answer is that they 
cannot because other Powers do not feel as we do either 
as to the status quo or as to the main lines of policy 
pursued either by us or by the United States. Germany is, 
of course, the capital example. Germany could not in the 
last resort make a similar treaty either with us or the 
United States, because Germany is not satisfied with the 
status quo. Though the German Empire is so strong and 
80 magnificent, German aspirations and German imagina- 
tions pass far beyond what Germany is now, and look for- 
ward to a period when her present condition will seem to 
be but an unimportant stage in the development of 
German might, majesty, and dominion. That being 
80, Germany cannot possibly promise to bind herself 
to defer every question of conflict to arbitration. 
To do that would be, in her opinion, to hem herself 
m with bonds of steel. She must be free to work 


conviction that if you are able to make a better use of 
certain material possessions than those who at the moment 
have them in hand, then morally you have a right to take 
those possessions. From this point of view a general 
treaty of arbitration becomes a process of petrifaction or 
sterilisation, in which the forces which produce the sur- 
vival of the fittest are not allowed to work. 

The matter may be understood from another point of 
view by noting the way in which German statesmen and 
American and British statesmen respectively look upon the 
question of war. Without any cant of superior virtue, 
it can be justly said that the statesmen of both branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race look upon war primarily as an 
instrument of national defence, as the ultimate way of 
preventing the property, liberty, and independence of a 
nation from being tampered with—the most effective way 
of saying “ Hands off” to aggressive neighbours. There is 
no difficulty about agreeing to arbitration before one uses 
arms to enforce the rights of national defence—i.e., before 
one is attacked. The German statesman, however, regards 
war from a very different and much more metaphysical 
point of view. He does not like war for its own 
sake any more than does the Anglo-Saxon. Probably, 
indeed, the adventurous side of war attracts him and 
his race a good deal less. But, though he does 
not want to make war, he holds that, for a 
nation which has its way to muke in the world, war 
is an essential instrument of State policy, an instra- 
ment only to be used, no doubt, upon rare occasions, but 
one which must always be usable. Look, for example, at 
the way in which Prussia before 1870, and Germany since, 
has used war, or, what is the same, the threat of war. The 
wars which Germany made or threatened did not come 
about through any wild popular demand or any sudden 
outbursts of democratic frenzy. The war with Austria 
came because the time had arrived when Prussian states- 
men, headed by Bismarck, believed that the Prussian army 
was strong enough to assert their nation’s leadership in the 
German-speaking world. Again, the war with France 
came from considerations of high policy, and not in the 
least because the Prussians or Germans generally were 
spoiling for a fight and wanted to let blood. War on that 
occasion was used as the final instrument to consolidate 
Germany under Prussian leadership. To take more recent 
examples: When Germany threatened war with France 
unless France parted with her Foreign Minister, war was 
being used as an instrument of statecraft. The best 
example of all, however, is what took place just two years 
ago when Germany’s threat of war and known ability to 
enforce the threat silenced in an instant all talk about the 
rights of international law and of Austria tearing up the 
Treaty of Berlin without getting the consent of the other 
signatories to the Treaty. 

A Power, then, which does not merely hold, but which 
is built up upon, the notion that war, or at any rate the 
possibility of making war successfully, is essential to 
national progress and to winning that larger place in 
the sun which she desires, cannot possibly agree to pro- 
posals for general arbitration without suddenly changing 
her whole State policy. 

In a sense, therefore, it is not at all fair for English and 
American publicists to be indignant with Germany because 
she cannot, as she would say, play the arbitration game. 
It is a game which does not interest her. To ask her to 
play it is to ask her to give up the whole system under 
which the caste of political Brahmins who guide her destiny 
believe that success is to be maintained. We may think 
the system a very bad one, but that is not the point. The 
point is that when Germany is asked to assent to any 
scheme of universal arbitration, she is asked to make what she 
considers a very great sacrifice—to assent to the abandon- 
ment of her dearest aims and aspirations, while we are 
admittedly abandoning nothing. This problem of war as 
an act of State policy comes back in truth to the question 
of the status quo. The real question which separates one 
nation from another is: Are you satisfied with the status 
quo or do you want to alter it—as in old days, for example, 
Englandaltered itat the expense of Spain in the seventeenth 
andeighteenth centuries,and as Prussiaaltered it in the nine- 
teenth century at the expense of Austria and France, and 
now hopes to alter it at the expense of Britain as regards 
sea power, and at the expense of America as regards the 
Monroe Doctrine ? 





out her destiny. You cannot submit to arbitration the 


Before we leave the auestion of the arbitration treaty 
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we must make allusion to Mr. Birrell’s speech at White- 
field’s Chapel on Sunday last on “ International Arbitra- 
tion.” Mr. Birrell still appears to labour under the 
belief that nations go to war out of a kind of frenzy 
or war fever, as he calls it. He had never known a time, 
he declared, when the war fever did not extend to all 
classes, and what they had to do was to strive against this 
passion in their own Soeeats and look forward to the time 
when the thought of killing a German would be every whit 
as horrible as was to-day the thought of killing an 
American. That, we venture to say, is an entirely 
inadequate description of how and why modern civilised 
nations go to war. That a nation or sections of a nation 
may get into a foolish frenzy is no doubt true, but if we 
look back at the wars of the last hundred years, we 
shall not, we think, find a single example where wars 
really occurred through such ignoble hot-headedness. 
No doubt the statesmen, for their own purposes, are often 
inclined to pretend that war is the result of a — 
demand, but in reality, when war comes, it comes because 
the rulers of a nation which is in the predatory stage 
of national development have made up their minds to take 
from Nation B something which Nation A wants, and 
which its rulers think they are strong enough to obtain. 
No doubt when this policy has been determined on, nations, 
like men, work themselves up into a frenzy in order to 
commit their act of brigandage with a better grace; but the 
cause of the brigandage is not really the frenzy, but a cold 
ealculation made beforehand. On these matters, however, 
it will probably be impossible to find agreement. Let us 
dwell, therefore, on that on which we can agree—namely, 
that it is most desirable to make an arbitration treaty with 
America. 

The fact that Germany is not able to do so, and that it 
would be most unwise and unsafe to try to gg pressure 
upon her for that purpose, need be no obstacle. Further, 
the fact of our alliance with Japan, an alliance, remember, 
not only temporary in its character, but strictly limited to the 
event of Japan being attacked, and attacked in a particular 
spot, need not, and does not, cause any obstacle to the arbitra- 
tion treaty. As far as we can see, the only obstacle to the 
treaty is the clause in the Constitution of the United States 
which makes it necessary for a treaty to be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate. This means that any 
minority as great as, or greater than, one-third can defeat 
the treaty. That such a minority will be found to exist 
in the present Senate, and be willing to use its powers, 
ean, we trust, be dismissed as incredible. 





THE QUALITY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE proposal made in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
that voting on the third reading of a Money Bill 
should be by ballot caused Mr. Balfour to deliver a fine 
and sincere laudation of the character of the House which 
was obviously just and relevant, because it must have been 
the character of the House which inspired it. The pro- 
1 to introduce voting by ballot was offered as a cure 

or the notorious ills which afflict a caucus-ridden political 
system. We know as well as anybody the evils of rule by 
caucus, and we should be sorry for the state of mind of 
any man who was insensible to many of the facts and 
arguments brilliantly applied by Lord Hugh Cecil in 
his support of the proposal. But we believe with Mr. 
Balfour that the ballot would introduce more diseases than 
it would cure. First let us say exactly what the diseases 
are. ‘The very ardour of modern political life and 
the careful organisation of class interests have produced a 
kind of syndicating of effort. Political groups like the 
Irish Nationalists and the Labour Party are bound by 
definite pledges, and it is hopeless to expect the successful 
assertion of independent convictions. But the Government 
itself offends more than any group against the maintenance 
of a genuine administration by and through Parliament. 
The Government caucus meets and decides on a policy. 
When this has been drafted into a Bill it is presented to 
the House, and the supporters of the Government instantly 
discover in it a Heaven-sent solution of all difficulties. 
Very often there is no time to debate all the clauses. Some 
are passed automatically by closure for no more cogent 
reason than that Big Ben has struck ten o’clock. To a 
considerable extent we know this cannot be helped. The 
pressure of work in the House of Commons to-day is 
terrific. If the debates were not cut short by the fall of 


the guillotine, the ordinary business of the H. 
business of carrying on the Government of the cou 
would not be performed at all. Both parties aw snnty 
wrey against _ forcible curtailment of di ngut in 
ut both resort to the same expedient in ¢ 

porter of the Government of the aay A at pol. 
delegate whose vote is mortgaged—very often he is me 
material obligations to his party, which has paid. 
— ee the highest form of loyalty : 
silence in debate and regular exercise in sats 
lobbies. ” the ‘division 

These things are serious enough without exacgerati 
them. It is only a morbid legend that there is a ~ 
manent understanding between the leaders of the two sid : 
who keep upasham fight to impose on the public while > 
actually apply themselves to the agreeable work of shari 
the spoils inturn. A suspicious mind will turn everything 
into evidence for the prosecution. It construes accommoda. 
ting arrangements between the rival leaders across the 
table of the House into a treacherous subjection of the 
national interests. The willingness of each side to adapt 
its plans, when no principle is involved, to the conveniencg 
of the other is one of the traditional practices which haya 
long sweetened our public life. Observers like Mr. 
Belloc, however, are scandalised at the disparity between 
what politicians promise their constituents and what they 
are willing to accept for their constituents in the 
House of Commons. The disappointment of such observers 
is the result of ignoring all the advocate’s side of 
politician’s appeal. The politician has to deal, since the 
electorate is what it is, in strong phrases and high 
colours; he has to manipulate FF terecond and not 
seldom to create it. When eventually, perhaps, a 
new Act of ParMament is seen to be but a faint 
reflection of what was spoken of as the minimum 
that would be acceptable, there is no proof of cynicism or 
—— to principle, but only one more proof that 
sensible Englishmen will take what they can get, and that 
every legislative achievement is the resultant of two 
permanently opposing forces. 

If we were asked to summarise the present condition of 
Parliament we should say that the disadvantages of the 
Party system are unquestionably more noticeable than 
they ever were, but that this is due, as it were, to circum- 
stances and not to any deterioration in the quality or 
character of the House of Commons. We hold that the 
House could become by certain changes in our Constitu- 
tional machinery and the electoral laws by many degrees 
more the master of circumstances than it is; and 
we certainly condemn those who, for party reasons, 
choose to remain blind to expedients which would 
greatly mitigate their bondage to party and caucus. 
But we are convinced that there is no downward 
psychological or intellectual tendency in the House. It 
may not be always due to the conscious efforts of members, 
but nothing is more wonderful to our thinking than the 
fact that, in spite of all changes, the House of Commons 
has never ceased to have a mighty moulding and dignifying 
influence. The institution is greater than the men. 
Thoughtless people speak of it slightingly as a “ talking 
shop”; others (or, perhaps, the same persons in a different 
mood) say that members do not trouble to express their 
opinions at all, but merely rush in from the smoking-rooms 
to record their votes when a division bell rings. Anyone 
who knows anything of the House of Commons, however, 
knows that there is no assembly in the world where 
humbug is so quickly detected and condemned, where 
a man well informed in his subject obtains so — 
a hearing, or where sincerity is so highly prized. 
These facts require some explanation. hey cannot 
be ignored with a glib pessimism. Even the prac- 
tice of subordinating one’s convictions to the policy 
of the Government is not capable of being condemned out 
of hand. It is necessary to take into account what 
Mr. Balfour well called the “ collateral effects” of a vote. 


A member openly and avowedly subordinates his wishes 
on minor questions because he agrees in the main with the 
— of his party. His vote is an instrument for keeping 
is party in power, and he believes that, on the whole, 
it is much more for the good of the country that his party 
should remain in power than that the other side shoul 


come in. A moment’s thought will show that if this con- 
sideration were not allowed to be valid no party could hold 





office for more than a short time, and the stability of 
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‘ch is the envy of other countries, would 
our system, ~ that all the voting is open, and that 
. The facts t g 18 ope =e 
—— occasions when an ~_" of Lg principle 
: away from his , secure, in 
foals oblige’ Poet shall be con with a certain 
piding responsibility and discretion. The openness of 
re vote is a safeguard of the House, because even while 
it exposes Members to a charge of subservient voting it is 
also, seen from another angle, a test of sincerity of purpose. 
This is an important matter, and the advantages of the 
resent plan quite outweigh the advantages of secret voting 
which would be bought at the risk of numerous insidious 
dangers. To require a member to vote openly at the second 
reading and by ballot at the third would be insultingly to 
imply ‘that his political courage would only stand the 
minor trial. But a House which existed contentedly 
under such an imputation would not be a self-respecting 
House. The moral effect would be thoroughly bad; men 
easily drop to the level which they are assumed to 
occupy ; Whereas now Members profit by the reverse pro- 
cess, and are pressed on to a higher level by the splendid 
traditions of the House. 

In spite of its defects we must consent to the 
continuance of party government, because it does 
assure a reasonable period of life to a government by 
saving it from being “ driven about,” as Mr. Balfour 
said, ‘‘at the gust of every breath of wind.” But it would 
be possible greatly to abate the unnecessary rigours of 
the party system. One method is by the Referendum, 
which would inevitably tend to make Members try 
to reflect the opinion of their constituents whenever 
they felt that there was a distinction between those 
opinions and the will of the caucus. The Refer- 
endum would make for representative government 
in the proper sense. Another method is Proportional 
Representation. This would introduce a most important 
new kind of suasion on the caucus by the representa- 
tion of minorities. These mitigations could be quite 
easily made practical forces in politics. They are, 
indeed, urgently necessary. But it is compatible with a 
belief in their necessity to hold that the House of 
Commons, when all the circumstances are considered, has 
not deteriorated but is living its life conformably with its 
noble past, and in such a way as to merit the appreciation 
of Mr. Balfour, himself one of its worthiest sons. 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


HE national accounts for the year 1910-11 have now 
been published, and it is possible to take stock of 

our financial position. Owing to the postponement of 
the Budget for 1909-10, both the revenue and expen- 
diture of that year so greatly affected the figures of 
the following year that the most convenient plan is to take 
the two years together. This plan has already been 
followed by the Treasury officials, who point out that the 
working of the two years shows a net surplus of £5,607,000. 
This sum constitutes what is technically known as the Old 
Sinking Fund, and will be automatically devoted to the 
reduction of the National Debt, unless a new Act is passed 
to enable Mr. Lloyd George to lay hands upon it. Doubt- 
less the supporters of the Government will point with 
triumph to this figure, but if they will examine the pub- 
lished accounts a little more closely they will see that there 
is no real reason for exultation, for, as a matter of fact, the 
Old Sinking Fund is only enriched to the extent just 
mentioned by the reduction of the New Sinking Fund. 
The latter fund, as most of our readers are robably aware, 
consists of the difference between the fixed debt charge and 
the amount required to meet the annual charge for interest. 
When the Unionists were last in power—namely, in the 
year 1905-6—the debt charge was fixed at £28,000,000 a 
year, which was the sum originally determined upon by Sir 
Stafford Northcote. When the Liberals came into power, 
asa result of the election of January, 1906, they began 
their career not only with the profession but also with the 
practice of economy. Mr. Asquith was thenat the Exchequer, 
and he insisted that one of the primary obligations of the 
Government was to reduce debt. He carried out this 
principle by cutting down the loans for military and naval 
works, and by slightly increasing the fixed debt charge. 
He raised the charge to £28,500,000 in 1906-7, and to 
£29,500,000 in 1907-8. If these sound principles of finance 


-had been maintained we should have been able to look for- 





ward to the wiping out of the war debt withina reasonable 
number of years. The adoption by the Liberals of 
gratuitous Old Age Pensions and the substitution of 
Mr. Lloyd George for Mr. Asquith at the Exchequer meant 
an almost complete abandonment of the financial principles 
professed by the Liberal Party. Mr. Lloyd George in his 
first Budget cut down the fixed debt charge by 
£3,500,000 ; and subsequently, when Mr. Redmond insisted 
on the postponement of the Budget, Mr. Lloyd George cut 
another £2,750,000 off the Sinking Fund. In the year 
1910-11 he again put the debt charge at £3,500,000 
less than the standard figure of £28,000,000. The com- 
bined effect of these operations is that a sum of 
£9,750,000, which ought to have gone to the New 
Sinking Fund, has been used for current expenditure. It is 
this fact alone which enables Mr. Lloyd George to show a 
surplus over his two years’ working. In other words, he 
has only been able to provide £5,607,000 for the Old 
Sinking Fund by depriving the New Sinking Fund of 
£9,750,000. From the point of view of debt reduction we 
are worse off by £4,000,000. 

‘This primary fact must be borne in mind in any 
review of our financial position. During the South 
African war the country incurred a new debt of 
£159,000,000. The war came to an end nearly nine 
years ago, yet we are still burdened with about 
£80,000,000 of this war debt plus the whole of 
the pre-existing debt. In view of the immense 
prosperity of the country at the present time, and in 
view of the burdens which will probably be placed on 
future generations, sound finance requires that # much 
greater effort should be made to reduce debt. This was 
the view of the whole Liberal Party when they were in 
opposition. It was the view of Mr. Asquith when he was 
at the Exchequer, and it has only been abandoned in con- 
sequence of the adoption by the party of a scheme of s0- 
called social reform without first clearly thinking out how 
to meet the new financial obligations. Everything points 
to an increase in these new obligations. In the year just 
ended the total expenditure was just under £172,000,000. 
The estimates for most of the services in the current year 
have already been published. If to these estimates we add 
a charge for the Consolidated Fund services at the same 
rate as last year, it will be found that the probable expen- 
diture in the current year will be £181,000,000. To this 
must be added some considerable amounts not yet deter- 
mined to finance the proposed schemes for compulsory 
insurance against unemployment and against sickness and 
infirmity. In the current financial year it is possible that 
these amounts will not be large, tecnen the necessary 
legislation can hardly come into operation until the year is 
drawing to a close. We may take it, however, that if these 
schemes go through, at the very least a million pounds will 
be required in the current year. What the future liability 
may be no one can at the moment even guess, but it is 
worth while to remember that whereas Mr. Asquith, 
when introducing his Old Age Pensions scheme, fixed 
the outside cost at £6,000,000, that figure has already 
been more than doubled. The country must therefore 
calculate on an expenditure in the current year of at least 
£182,000,000, as compared with £172,000,000 last year. 

The full significance of these figures will be apparent 
if we go back to the period when the Liberals came into 
power. The first Budget for which the Liberal Party was 
fully responsible—namely, for the year 1906-7—amounted 
to £149,638,000, but this included a larger National 
Debt charge than the presumed figure for the current 
year, and, on the other hand, a larger loan expenditure. 
Making the necessary adjustments, the real ——- 
is between £150,638,000 in 1906-7 and £182,000,000 
in 1911-12. This increase of more than £31,000,000 
in five years is not due wholly, or even mainly, as the 
extreme Radicals in the House of Commons pretend, to 
military and naval expenditure. During the period in 
question our military and naval expenditure out of loans 
has risen from just under £62,000,000 te just over 
£72,000,000. The remaining sum of £21,000,000 added 
to our annual expenditure is entirely due to the growth of 
civil expenditure. It is a remarkable achievement for a 
Party which came into power pledged to economy. 

The immediate problem, however, is to meet the 
additional sum of £10,000,000 as compared with last 
year’s expenditure. How far the existing taxes may be 
reckoned upon to meet this huge extra charge it is 
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very difficult indeed to say. A good deal of additional 
revenue may certainly be e from the Income Tax. 
There is always a large number of people who fail to pay 
their income tax till after the close of the financial year, so 
that a considerable portion of the Income Tax revenue in 
each year is due to the arrears of the previous year. 
Consequently when the rate of Income Tax is raised it takes 
a full year before the whole effect of the increase is felt. 
Thus the present year will benefit to a very considerable 
extent by the increases made in the Income Tax a year ago. 
The same consideration applies even more fully to the 
super tax, for, that being a new tax, delays may have taken 
place in its collection. Apart from arrears of Income Tax, 
we can only look for a growth in revenue as com with 
last year toa general extension in the prosperity of the 
country, and it is a matter of almost pure guesswork 
what that will mean in extra revenue. How difficult 
it is even for the expert officials of the Treasury 
to calculate im advance the yield of the main ~— 
of revenue is proved by the fact that though Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget for 1910-11 was not presented 
until June 30th, he was more than £3,000,000 out in his 
calculation as to the yield of Excise, and nearly £1,000,000 
out as regards Customs and also as regards Income Tax. He 
was also £1,500,000 out on the other side in his estimate 
of the yield of the Death Duties, but this is proverbially 
a difficult source of revenue to estimate. 

All we can say at the present moment is that there is 
not sufficient evidence to warrant an expectation that the 
whole of the additional £10,000,000 of expenditure can_be 
met by a growth in the yield of the existing taxes. We 
hope it may be so, but we fear that Mr. Lloyd George will 
either have to increase taxation or else further to reduce 
the Sinking Fund. 








OWNING UP. 

OGICALLY speaking, of course, you cannot put yourself 
in the right by acknowledging that you are in the 
wrong. Practically, however, it is always being done, and 
those who make the acknowledgment with a good grace disarm 
their accusers: graciousness is a gift for which the possessor 
gets full credit from the time that he can speak till the last 
man who remembers him is dead. We might almost divide 
the world into those who acknowledge and confess their trans- 
gressions and those who seem constitutionally unable to do so; 
but this would not be to separate between the sheep and the 
goats. The world forgives the man whw openly repents (unless 
he has done something very unusually bad); he also forgives 
himself, crosses off the debt, and starts fresh; but there are 
secret penitents who never speak and who cannot forgive 
themselves. It would be sentimental, perhaps, to think too 
much about the mental pains of these dumb sinners. They 
suppress a good impulse of nature, and are a cause of unkind- 
ness and injustice in their fellow creatures. The natural and 
right thing is to “own up.” Still, we ought not to be too hard 
on the man who cannot apologise. He is not likely to be very 
happy, though he may gradually become a saint ; for he will dis- 
appoint his friends. After all, goodness, pure and simple, is not 
what we ask of our intimate acquaintance. We demand it in 
the abstract of peers and poor people, and all those whom we 
lump together in classes but do not know much about singly. 

What we ask of our friends is that they should be lovable. 
Whatever one may think of the uses to which the impulse 
to confess bas been put by theologians, or of the doctrines 
which they have evolved from it, it remains a good impulse, 
and the peace of mind which confession brings remains a 
mystery, however elognently we may argue against the pos- 
sibility of earthly absolution. One proof ef the goodness of 
the impulse is that when yielded to it produces goodness in 
others. Every decent man loses his sense of rancour in the 
face of an apology. It dwindles in exact proportion as he 
slieves the apology to be sincere. A complete and gracious 
expression of regret is of course more easily accepted than an 
awkward one, but that is only because the latter is less im- 
mediately understood and more easily misjudged. We are 
inclined to think the awkward offender is not so sorry as the 
man who is not shy. Asarule we are mistaken. It is a cruel 
man—and an utterly worthless woman—in whom an expres- 
sion of regret creates not commiseration but contempt. We 
should say they are more exceptional than the people at the 
other end of the moral scale who feel no movement of revenge 





. re 
under any circumstances. The Christian religion mak 
large demand when it ordains that a repentant neighbour 8 
to be forgiven ten times a day, but the demand is simply me 
upon our patience; the sentiment appealed to can hardly be 
considered less natural than the sentiment which prompts to 
retaliation. 

Admission, however, is not quite the same th 
apology. There are certain faults which People never 
repent—perhaps they do not know they possess (une. 
which are rendered completely innocuous by admission, 
There is a childish vanity, for instance, a childish, jf dis. 
proportionate, appreciation of their own value, for which it 
would be churlish indeed to dislike many men and womes, 
Half the delight of a present to a child is in the showing of it, 
and more than half the pleasure which some grown up people 
derive from an expression of appreciation is in the repeating 
of it. They lack the quick sense of the ridiculous which 
stands many of us in stead of humility, and they are none the 
worse for being without it. Often we like them for the 
unconscious trust they reveal in the amiability of their felloy. 
creatures. Some women—some of the very best—have 
tendency to plot for other people’s benefit. The deceit they 
believe themselves to practise and continually allow them 
selves to reveal is as innocent as a child’s romance. 

Indeed, the ostentatiously frank type of woman is not 4 
very agreeable one. Goaded by an antiquated accusation of 
slyness, she blusters about her bad qualities. “Iam a good 
hater,” she admits, or “a violent partisan,” (why are women 
so proud of partisanship?), or “a careless speaker.” 
Having said this, she considers that she has “ advertised herself 
out of the law,” and is free to do someone a bad tum, act 
wrongly in a good cause, or repeat gossip with conscious 
inaccuracy. Very often her world forgives her because she 
has warned them of her peculiarities and they are deceived by 
what they foolishly think her ingenuousness. Pope knew ber 
very well, and said of her in his catalogue of female failings:-~ 

“ And she who owns her fault but never mends, 
Because she’s honest and the best of friends.” 


There is a still more contemptible method of cheating con- 
science which deceives many. The device is very simple. It 
consists in openly proclaiming one’s faults under the bare mis- 
nomer of some distantly allied virtue. “I do like justice,” says 
someone, “and I cannot bear to be done out of my rights.” 
Then they tell a long story about the trouble they have given 
over a sixpence, A true comment upon their action would run 
thus: “1am so abominably mean that I would make any fuss 
and risk any amount of pain to my neighbours before I would 
forego the veriest trifle.” Again, they will say: “I do think 
that everyone should do their duty, and I was determined, 
though I hated to do it, that I would make So-and-so do his.” 
If they want to describe their action at all they ought to say, 
“Iam by nature a tyrant, and I am willing to wear myself 
out if only I can wring a few paltry acts of submission from 
any one.” Both men and women often say “I speak my 
mind,” or “I feel I must speak the truth,” when they ought 
to say “I never make the slightest effort to control my natural 
tendency to verbal cruelty.” 

The people who discuss their own virtues in the abstract are 
not, we think, greater bores than those who discuss their own 
faults. The former are, however, as a rule the better people, 
for they make some effort for very shame’s sake to live up to 
their boast, while the others have effectually prepared them- 
selves and their friends to expect the worst. Such frankness 
is prompted by subtlety. It is no plea for forgiveness, but 
merely a method of saying “Merci d’avance” for future 
indulgence practised by those who have grasped the great fact 
that the vast majority of men are very simple, and a large 
proportion when not angry are very kind. “Thou shalt not 
hide” is a commandment more generally recognised by the 
commonplace moralist than “Thou shalt not be found out.” 

It is curious to reflect that a public opinion which is so kind 
toa man or woman who “owns up” about the things which 
may be said to concern his or her soul is so harsh to the 
convert where intellectual matters are concerned. If 
man has begun life with a false conclusion, and comes ™ 
later years to repudiate it, he gets little indulgence from 
any one, and often appears to be ashamed of himself. 
His former co-believers usually regard him as a tur- 
coat. We all believe ourselves to be followers of Truth, but 
it would never occur to us to forgive a stumbling fellows 
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isci imes a day! Indeed we most of us feel inwardly 
espe pear stiok to bis errors rather than keep changing 
his opinions. Asa matter of fact we are all very doubtful 
outside the regioa of morals where truth lies, and we 
think stability of more importance than conclusion Morality 
js in theory the one subject upon which nothing can be said 
absolutely. In practice it is the only thing about which we 


are all ag 





THE BOAT RACE. 
HE fact that Oxford beat the record in the Boat Race of 
this year by sixteen seconds does not mean that they were 
abetter crew than ever rowed before. There was an exception- 
ally strong tide, which was something more than a large 
spring tide; it was favoured by special astronomical condi- 
tions, and those of us who have watched many Boat Races 
canno: remember to have seen such a swinging rush of water 
combined with a perfect surface for rowing. The weight of 
water made one of the skiffs at the starting place drag her 
anchor, and the Oxford eight and the skiff started to drift off 
up the river, and there was a delay of several minutes. This 
did no harm to Oxford’s time, as at the end of those 
minutes the tide was probably running faster than ever. 
Exactly such a tide as this, one thinks, would have been 
imposs ble in the old days when the river banks were more 
ragged and the water spread itself in a more leisurely fashion. 
Now the water is projected through something like a smooth 
funnel most of the way from Putney to Hammersmith. One 
would have liked to see a crew like the famous Cambridge 
crew of 1900 rowing last Saturday. Their time would 
probably have been nearer 18 minutes dead than the 18 minutes 
29 seconds which Oxford took. In the conditions which 
produce a fast time, apart from the excellence of a 
crew, the important point besides the tide—and it may 
be more or less important than the tide, according to 
its strength—is the wind. Almost every wind is unfavour- 
able at some part of the serpentine course. A west 
wind is very bad; the faint north-easterly airs of last 
Saturday were favourable as could be. Itis not to be supposed, 
however, that a wind from some easterly quarter, even when 
it blows strongly with the crews for the greater part of the 
course, always means a fast time. When a crew are not first- 
class, one of the most demoralising things is a following wind. 
Ina sea-going bout it could, of course, only help the boat along, 
but with a delicate racing ship the result is often very 
different. The wind on tke blades of the oars makes the crew 
hurry their bodies as they swing forward, and nothing checks 
the way of a boat between the strokes more than the plunging 
or flopping forwards of the dead weight of eight men. It is 
difficult enouzh in any circumstances to acquire the rhythm 
of the steady, contro'led forward swing and the hard driven 
springy backward swing of the bodies, but what appears to be 
a favourable wind makes it doubly difficult. For crews not 
above the average an absolutely windless day is often the 
fastest. 

The Boat Race of this year will be always remembered not 
only for the record time but because the race was watched for 
the first time from an aeroplane. Most of the spectators had 
probably never seen an aeroplane in flight before. For them 
it must have been one of the moments of a lifetime when four 
aeroplanes suddenly grew out of the still haze and circled and 
re-circled ina bunch over the river with a wonderful air of 
precision and stability. The shouts which pursued them along 
the banks were even greater than that wonderful roar which 
keeps pace with the crews for over four miles during the race. 
At length three of the aeroplanes hummed away into the haze 
from which they had appeared, but a biplane remained and 
followed the race from start to finish, wheeling in circles above 
the crews. How anyone could still suppose after that demon- 
stration that aeroplanes have no sort of practical future will 
no doubt pass the comprehension of most of those pleased and 
astonished onlookers. 

The race was a struggle between two very different 
styles, or rather one should say between a crew (Oxford) 
who had little polish but the essentials of the science 
of rowing, and a crew (Cambridge) who had a most 
Pleasing and uniform appearance without enough of the 
essential driving foree. The essentials are length of 
Swing and the piston-like drive of the legs eombined with it, 
me oarsmen have tried for years and have never brought 





the strength of their legs into really useful relation with their 
arms and back. The least observant spectator of rowing must 
have noticed the difference between rowing in a racing ship 
and rowing on the sea. In the former the arms are only con- 
necting links between the back and the legs, and the oarsman 
is true to his theory by avoiding the use of the word “ pulling.” 
When an oarsman has acquired the elusive knack of being 
able to use all the strength of his legs in driving the blade 
through the water (or, to be more strictly theoretical, of 
lifting the boat past the place in which he has placed 
the blade) it is a revelation to him. When eight men 
are using their legs in perfect unison, the boat responds 
like an animate thing. The unresponding boat keeps 
the oarsman cramped and uncomfortable, as though he could 
never row at a proper mechanical advantage; but the respond- 
ing boat feels spacious, and every stroke gives a feeling of 
power satisfactorily and comfortably applied. Of course, in 
the case of crews who are so far advanced in the art of rowing 
as University crews, there is no question of a crew not using 
their legs at all. Cambridge used their legs, and used them hard, 
throughout an extremely plucky stern-chase, but they did not 
come within several degrees of the united leg-power of Oxford. 
And their swing wasalso sensibly shorter. But they were a real 
human machine, admirably fitted together for all that. 
Throughout the race they never once lost their form; never 
became ragged; and it required grit to row as they did when 
the least experienced eye could see that their boat was not 
running between the strokes like Oxford's. 

Mr. Bourne, the Oxford Stroke, rowed with a genius for his 
job. He is not a pretty oar—far from it—but ugliness of 
movement has afflicted some of the best Strokes who 
ever sat in a boat. One day a legend will gather round the 
Strokes who by some magic have achieved all that their 
form seemed to proclaim impossible. The good Stroke knows 
by instinct the state of the men swinging invisibly behind 
him; he quickens the stroke just when he feels by that same 
instinct that the “ psychological moment” has come, and that 
a rally will be taken up with the greatest advantage. But he 
is capable of remaining perfectly cool and collected when 
quickening is not desirable, and he remains so, even 
though he has disconcerting glimpses in the tail of his 
eye of the stern canvas of the rival boat slipping further 
away at every stroke. If he feels that the finish of each 
stroke is not being properly rowed out by the men 
behind with their hands well home on to the chest, and 
the legs driving hard to the last, he gives the crew a shade 
more time at the finish. If he feels that the beginning 
of each stroke is not marked with the dash and spring which 
should be there as the oars grip the water, he emphasises 
more and more that part of the stroke. He can tell what is 
wrong by the “feel” of the boat. Many excellent oars 
cannot feel these things, and therefore cannot be Strokes. 
Why it should be so is a mystery. But a good Stroke’s 


generalship—for it is nothing less—encompasses his opponents 
as well as his friends. He judges their pace and is conscious 
whether they are rowing at a faster or slower rite than 
himself; he knows whether they are tiring; and when 
he thinks the moment has come to paralyse them, ecilker 
by overtaking them or by putting a disheartening distance 
between himself and them, he “goes for’ ,them with a 
demoniac fury which communicates itself to every member 


of his crew. The success of a spurt depenls as 
much on Seven as on Stroke. It is Seven who locks the two 


sides of a crew together, and if he is not responsive to the 
faintest suggestion of a quickening by Stroke he is a bad 
Seven. Many races have been won by Sevens. Both Sevens 


this year were good, and Mr. Fairbairn in the Cambridge 
crew deserved to win if any man ever did. Dr. G. GC. 
Bourne, the old Oxford Blue, who taught his son, the success- 
ful Stroke of the last three years, to row, may well be proud. 
All (except Cambridge men, who may be allowed a slight 
reservation) will be pleased if Mr. R. C. Bourne beats another 
record next year by stroking a winning crew for the fourth 
time. 





WALKS BY THE WANDLE. 


N our issue of March 25th Miss Octavia Hill made an 
appeal which it is a pleasure to recommend to the good- 
will and the generous purses of our readers. Miss Hil! haa 


already earned the gratitude of all of us for her long and 
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unselfish labours in helping to secure the preservation of what 
is venerable and beautiful in the English countryside, and 
she now asks for donations towards an admirable scheme for 
the recreation of dwellers in London and the suburbs. She 
tells us that a Committee, with representatives of the various 
Open Spaces Societies, has been fo: med to purchase land lying 
along the banks of the Wandle, and she appeals for £3,000 in 
order to purchase “a mile and a quarter of the bank, or other 
land as may seem good.” This means, we take it, that the 
Committee see their way clear to an immediate purchase if the 
money for which they ask is forthcoming, and since the sum 
is modest, and the object could not be better, we hope that the 
appeal need only be made to be successful. 

It is time that something should be done to rescue the 
Wandle from the fate which hangs over it, and to preserve for 
the future those reaches of the little river which still remain 
unspoiled. The Wandle, once one of the loveliest of Surrey 
streams, flowing from the clear pools of Carshalton by the 
willow-trees of Wandsworth to the Thames, has been more 
eruelly treated than any tributary of the river near London. 
For wiles of its short course it has been built in, dishonoured 
and defiled as if, instead of being one of the most charming 
features of an English countryside—a sparkling stream by 
which Nelson walked with a trout-rod—it were an open cloaca 
designed for the reception of filth from as many human 
habitations as possible. It has been as unlucky at its source 
as near London. Forty years ago Ruskin, looking back another 
twenty years, wrote bitterly of the ruin that had come to the 
pools and streams of the Wandle by Carshalton. He looked 
back to a time when “no clearer or diviner waters ever sang 
with constant lips of the hand which ‘giveth rain from 
heaven’”; and he pointed to the change. “Just where the 
welling of stainless water, trembling and pure, like a body of 
light, enters the pool at Carshalton, cutting itself a radiant 
ebannel down to the gravel, through warp of feathery weeds, 
all waving, which it traverses with its deep threads of clear- 
ness, like the chalcedony in moss-agate, starred here and there 
with the white grenouillette; just in the very rush and 
murmur of the first spreading currents, the human wretches 
of the place cast their street and house foulness; heaps of 
dust and slime, and broken shreds of old metal, and rags of 
putrid clothes; which, having neither energy to cart away nor 
decency enough to dig into the ground, they thus shed into 
the stream to diffuse what venom of it will float and melt, far 
away, in all places where God meant those waters to bring 
joy and health.” That was in 1870, and his protest, com- 
bined with his example in having one of the pools cleaned 
out at his own expense, had its effect; but neither protest nor 
example had the effect they deserved. The Carshalton pools 
are to-day in the care of a local council, though, being by the 
roadside, they still collect more refuse than such clear and 
weedy waters should. Between Carshalton and Merton, too, 
there are still reaches of the river which are as quiet and 
as unspoiled, as bright in the sun and as dark and pure in 
the shadow of noble trees, as the river that Nelson knew. 
But from Merton to the Thames—of those reaches Ruskin 
might write to-day what he wrote forty years ago in “'The 
Crown of Wild Olive—the Wandle runs to the town, and the 
town does not yet understand the gift which it is offered. 

Perhaps the town will come to understand it. For the 
pity of the spoiling of the Wandle is that it need never 
have happened; the encouragement is that so much may yet 
be saved. Even in what are at first sight the most hopeless 
j§aces the buying of a little land, the spending of not very 
much money, the taking of trouble which is really no trouble, 
would transform ugliness into beauty, dirt and squalor into 
refreshment and health. Let anyone who wishes to see what 
might be done with the river actually within half a mile of the 

Thames take his stand on the little iron and wooden bridge 
of Buckhold Road, near the Wandsworth Town Hall. On 
each side of the road there are grass and trees; a thicket of 
elder, behind him, borders a strip of field; in front of him, 
there is a little wooden cottage, with a tiny garden of springing 
daffodils, on the far bank of the stream; on the near bank, 
elders and a chestnut dip their branches in the water. What 


more is needed for a beauty spot—a bridge, flowing water, 
flowering trees, daffodils,a grassy bank? Yet the garden is 
choked with rubbish, the bank of the stream is befouled, the 
bridge is stuck over with flaring posters. Might not the local 
council at least forbid the bill-sticking? That would be a 


a 
opportunity open to a philanthropist in the pen Bose re 
Here are sixty acres of open land, with trees, orchards, level 
grass, and astream of the Wandle running through i. park 
almost ready made. Big hoardings proclaim that it « will be 
divided to suit applicants”; this “ripe building site,” 
learn, “will be let on building lease.” It i anes 

; ig e 18 understood that 
the owner will not sell; whether that is so or not, there can be 
no doubt of the beauty which might be preserved for London 
if this fine stretch of river-bank were treated right! 
Higher up the stream the problem is a little different, 
Here the difficulty is not so much one of acquiring 
rights over the land as of mis-using opportunities, 
Take the left bank of the river, for instance, opposite Earis. 
field. For nearly a mile it is nothing much better than a 
rubbish shoot. There are a few allotments, and there might 
be more; but the bank of the stream, which could be planted 
with shrubs and bordered by a path, is utterly neglected. But 
perhaps the most curious example of neglect, or of carelessness 
as to hideous surroundings, is on the south side of the street 
which runs from Nelson’s Fields in South Wimbledon to 
Collier’s Wood, just above the ruined walls of Merton Abbey, 
Here the river runs under the road, and on the north side the 
mill pond, a fine sheet of water, has been purchased by Mr, 
and Mrs. Richardson Evans, and presented to the public—a 
characteristic act of generosity. On the other side of the road 
lies what could be made one of the most charming pieces of 
riverside scenery in Surrey. Above the crumbling masonry 
of the old Abbey wall, with its mixed flint and brickwork,a 
gnarled yew stands over masses of climbing ivy; behind the 
yew there are tall poplars, and as the writer looked at the 
scene on a stormy afternoon in March, the sun beyond the 
trees rode behind tawny clouds of snow; celandines and king. 
cups gleamed among the tree stubs on the bank, and under 
the king-cups ran the river. That is the left bank. The right 
bank is a path under an advertisement hoarding which shouts 
the praise of beef extract and beer; beyond the river is 
bordered by a broken-down wooden fence patched with corra- 
gated iron. Would it need more than a few pounds to break 
down the blatant hoarding and the hideous fence? Beyond 
the fence there are watercress beds and strips of grass for 
grazing ponies. There could hardly be a better example of the 
possibility of turning a wilderness into a garden. 


But it is not everywhere a question of rescuing what might 
be turned into a garden or a planted walk along the 
Wandle. Already there are patches and strips of bank 
and trees which have been laid out as gardens by local 
authorities or have been purchased and dedicated to the 
public by private donors. The Wandsworth Borough Couneil, 
for instance, have levelled and planted as a garden a piece of 
land originally used as a dust-shoot. The Wimbledon 
Borough Council, again, have bought Wandle-bank House 
and nine acres of ground, which they have laid out as public 
gardens, immediately below the mill pond purchased by Mr 
and Mrs. Richardson Evans. In Ravensbury Park, again, a 
long strip of bank on each side of the Wandle has been 
purchased and dedicated to the public. This is, perhaps, the 
happiest addition of all, for it is along its higher reaches the 
Wandle has kept much if not most of its ancient beauty 
untouched and unsoiled. Very little of its banks and waters 
can be seen by the public, for it rans for most of its length 
through private grounds; but there are places where it runs 
under the road—at Ravensbury Mill, for instance—where 
from the bridge you look at the Wandle as Nelson, perhaps, 
saw it, racing clear and fast between banke of springing 
grass, winding in open sunlight, through level spaces dotted 
with oak and chestnut. It is above Merton, by Morden and 
Mitcham, that the Londoners walking out along the banks of 
the Wandle would first find the real spirit of the river. 
Something of the beauty of running water it keeps, doubtless, 
through all its course from Carshalton to the Thames, how- 
ever unkindly it may be touched by the neighbourhood of 
bricks and smoke. But if it could even be possible for London 
to know that beyond the bricks of her suburbs there were 
walks waiting by river-banks such as you see them between 
Carshalton and Merton, that would be a gift indeed. Mean- 
while, we can at least offer a full measure of gratitude to 
those who, like Miss Octavia Hill and the Committee which 
she represents, are trying to secure such beauty and solace 


beginning. Just beyond lies what is surely 





for this and future generations. We hope earnestly that Miss 
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<1) a] will meet a generous response ; and in that hope 
aa inal more the address to which donations may be 
we Sto ber—Miss Hill, c/o the Kyrle Society, 192 Maryle- 


pone Road, London, N.W. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


[To tux Epiton oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
expression of opinion by Mr. Westlake upon 





rp,—An, - 
pea te international law must be regarded with pro- 
oot respect, and it is therefore with great diffidence that 


I venture to reply to his criticism of my argument against 
Articles 34 and 35 of the Declaration of London. 

There was nothing in my letter which negatived the 
contemporaneous existence of two rival doctrines touching 
the position of foodstuffs when in course of transit by neutral 
ships to a belligerent, the one involving their total exclusion 
from the list of contraband, the other their inclusion when 
destined to an enemy fleet or naval or military port. My 
sole contention was that the present customary law as to 
destination is much more favourable to our interests in 
respect of the importation of foodstuffs to our territory 
when we may be belligerent than it can be under the 
Declaration; for that purpose it was enough for me to state— 
as I did—that “since the early part of the seventeenth 
century neutral vessels carrying foodstuffs to an enemy's 
territory are exempt from capture unless the destination of 
the vessel, as evidenced by the ship’s paper» or the admissions 
of the crew, be to the armed forces of the enemy (e.g., a flect) 
or to a place of naval or military equipment.” Surely 
the fact that two great maritime Powers have, with a 
protracted continuity broken only on one or two occasions 
under the stress of extraordinary circumstances, hitherto 
refused to regard foodstuffs as contraband under any 
circumstances, tends to strengthen rather than impair my 
contention that the present customary law is more beneficial 
to neutrals than the provisions of the Declaration, under 
which foodstuffs will by all nations be treated as con- 
ditional contraband. I may observe that I did not fail to 
take note of the instances in which France and Russia, and 
indeed Great Britain, violated the principles they asserted, 
My list of instances coincides with that of Sir Edward Fry; 
but may I be permitted to point out that he is hardly 
accurate in his suggestion that Germany approved the 
action of France in declaring rice to be contraband? That 
the contrary is the fact would appear from what Geffschen 
apud Holtzendorff, vol. iv., observes: “ Wenn demgemiisz der 
Kanzler zusagt sich zu bemiihen ‘dieser auffassung su 
Gunsten des Deutschen Salpeterhandels bei den streitenden 
machten eingang zu verschaffen’ so liegt doch der einwand in 
Bezug auf Preis nahe dasz dieser niemals durch irgend welche 
behandlung Kriegszwecken dienen Kann.” Certainly 
Bismarck’s policy would appear to be in the dircction of 
confining contraband to arms and munitions of war. 

With due respect to Mr. Westlake’s observations, I submit 
that my contention as to the true construction of Articles 34 
and 35 is sufficiently obvious. Hitherto the objective test of 
the destination of contraband has governed the decisions of 
our Courts; Article 35 provides that goods being carried in a 
neutral ship to a neutral port if ancipitis usus are not subject 
to the doctrine of continuous voyage, but M. Renault 
observes that “this rule is not to be too literally interpreted, 
for that would make all frauds easy, and a search of the 
vessel” (obviously meaning while on her way to a neutral 
port) would prove “that her destination or the place where 
the goods are to be discharged is incorrectly entered in the 
bhip’s papers.” My contention, therefore, is that the carriage 
of a cargo of foodstuffs to a neutral port with the obvious 
tntention of reshipping them to a belligerent port of dis- 
charge, as evidenced by a continuous course of transactions of 
the same character, or by other means, would be regarded by 
any Court as a fraud, and render the ship liable to capture 
when on her way to the neutral port. Such a transaction 

would not be the bona-fide commerce of a neutral port; and 
may I, Jn support of my contention, remind Mr. Westlake of 
the decision in the ‘ William,’ 5 Rob., and the observation of 
Sir W. Grant, who, dealing with a precisely similar situation 
to the above, observed: “If the evasive purpose be admitted 





or proved, we can never be bound to accept as a substitute 
for the observance of the law the means, however operose, 
which have been employed to cover a breach of it.” The 
‘Thomyris,’ 1 Edw., and the ‘ Bermuda,’ 5 Wall., are to the 
same effect. 

In conclusion, may I respectfully reassert this proposition: 
that whereas hitherto according to the general practice of 
nations, violated, but illustrated, on occasions of exceptional 
circumstances, and established by a catena of authority from 
the time of Grotius, foodstuffs in neutral ships are only liable 
to capture when being carried to a naval or military port or 
fleet, in future, if the Declaration of London be ratified, these 
limitations will be removed, and neutral vessels, which when 
we are at war will absorb a Very large proportion of our 
carrying trade, will enjoy no immunity from capture if their 
destination, or that of their cargo, be, with or without the 
interposition of a neutral port, to our coastP—I am, Sir, &., 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JoNEs, 

House of Commons. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND. 
(To raz Eprror or rux “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I did not reply last week, as I was acquiring the 
precise information for which Mr. Gwynn asks. I do not 
intend to trouble you with further correspondence on this 
matter, and must apologise for entering into detail. 

I need hardly, perhaps, remark that Mr. Gwynn not only 
impugns the truth of my facts about the Salvation Army in 
Ireland, but confuses me, possibly through inadvertence, with 
the officer whom I quoted. 

I now enclose to you, Sir, a statement written by the officer 
in question, with her full name and address, corroborating all 
I said in regard to her experience, and adding the words, 
“Last Wednesday I had to go to —— (a strong Nationalist 
centre) and was warned by my superior officer not to go in 
uniform, lest I should be mobbed.” 

Mr. Gwynn suggests that “long years ago, when the Salva- 
tion Army wes new,” “some opposition ” was, perhaps, offered 
to it. Mr. Gwynn’s correspondent astutely eludes the point 
of police protection. To make matters certain, I went to the 
Salvation Army office in an important centre and received the 
following statement in regard to present conditions, signed by 
two intelligent English officers there, with details of places 
and names. They say :— 

“In other Roman Catholic countries we can safely wear our 
uniform ; in Nationalist Ireland we cannot safely do so. We have 
to receive police protection when we go to our meetings, even in 
Dublin. A recommendation to wear uniform from Headquarters, 
dated August 17th last, was issued to Irish officers. One of our 
captains was soon after attacked in Co. Cork, and received serious 
injuries, which it is feared will be permanent. It bas been found 
quite impossible to carry out the recommendation. We cannot 
even visit our members in uniform without subjecting them to 
personal injury.” 

I was, moreover, informed that two or three years agoa 
young woman officer was so badly beaten in Limerick that she 
has never recovered her hearing, and that they have had to 
close their work there. The Salvation Army, it appears, 
never seeks reprisals in courts of law. 

To be further “ precise,” I asked the two officers to give me 
the present facts about Waterford. The reply was that the open- 
air services are held weekly, and only under police protection. 

Now, Sir, I must leave you and your readers to judge of the 
dust which is at present being busily thrown into English 
eyes by members of Mr. Gwynn’s party, who propose to take 
the Government of Ireland into their hands. Facts which 
are perfectly patent here are continually denied and discredited 
in England, and this it is which leads some of us who care 
little for party politics, but much for truth and freedom and 
civic righteousness, to make our protest to English Liberals. 

Far more instances of intolerance and corruption, in close 
connection with Nationalist politics, would come to light but 
that personal injury follows exposure. At the recent North 
Louth Election case Mr. Justice Gibson (Feb. 23rd) spoke in 
strong reprobation of the “ molestation” and “ maltreatment” 
practised towards witnesses “on account of evidence they 
might have given.” Is the Judge “infected with intoler- 
ance” because he draws attention to the “hidden ways of 
dishonesty ” P 

The point of my letter was to show why the free-bred 
community in Ulster unfortunately cannot trust the new 
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professions of liberality made to British audiences by Nati ona- 
list politicians, and I imagine that this correspondence may 
have helped to justify their position. It is certainly with no de- 
sire to attack individual Roman Catholics, among whom we 
Ulster people have personal friends; it is as certainly with 
mo desire to enter on religious controversy, that some of us 
who are associated with Liberal aims in England try to make 
the truth known in regard to the civic and social injury which 
under Nationalist control would be the lot of a third of the 
population in Ireland—that portion of it, namely, which, accord- 
ing to Liberal principles, is certainly the most enlightened and 
the most progressive portion of the community. 

The attitude of the militant political Roman Catholic—the 
member, for instance, of the Ancient Order of Hibernians—is 
logical enough. He is naturally guided by such a document 
as the recent Lenten Pastoral of the Head of his Church in 
Ireland. In that Pastoral Cardinal Logue grounds his pro- 
hibition of mixed marriages on the definite principle that all 
but his own co-religionists are “ Canaanites” in the land. He 
quotes Deuteronomy vii. 3, forbidding intermarriage (I 
hope “Nemo” will note the essential difference here in the 
case of Boer and Briton), and leaves for private perusal the 
preceding verse on which bis own is founded: “And when 
the Lord shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite them 
and utterly destroy them, thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor show mercy to them.” 

No, Sir, we do not olame individuals for faithfully receiving 
this teaching, but we do naturally wish to point out that the 
Nationalist Party, who claim, without dispute, that they will, 
under Home Rule, control Ireland, is in the closest concert 
with it, is indeed a political and civic system built upon it, 
and that the lively expectations of the minority who care for 
just the “light and sunshine” of which “Nemo” speaks are 
not unjustified. We wish, moreover, to point out that a 
political party founded on such a system is more to be 
dreaded by a free community than the Church on which it 
founds, for the moral checks existent in the one have proved 
too often to be non-existent for the other. 

And now, may I venture to say that if a good Liberal like 
*Nemo” would make himself really acquainted with Ireland, 
he would find that, though Protestant Ulster is not without its 
faults, the large majority there do cherish his own ideals of light 
and freedom and religious liberty, and that it is just because 
these ideals are imperilled by Home Rule that so many of the 
finest young Ulstermen are already leaving for the StatesP A 
race that has produced among others the Lawrences, John 
Nicholson, Lord Kelvin, Lord Dufferin, Sir Robert Hart, and 
five or six Presidents of the American Republic is not likely 
to be even generally “infected” with a blind bigotry. 
Secondly, I fear his illustrations are deceptive. The power in 
France has passed to the Liberal; Home Rule would, without 
question, give the power to the party which has in Parliament 
consistently voted against Liberal principles in regard to 
education and other matters, the party that does not welcome 
the light in “Nemo’s” sense, but shuts it out. Again, the 
Government in France has become intolerantly secularist. 
Neither Protestant nor Catholic in Ireland desires to pass 
through a time of terrible upheaval to gain that end. In the 
colonies ‘‘Nemo” will find, I think, that not one has, as a 
whole, been handed over to the control of a majority bred in 
and founded on the Roman system, and that the few portions 
of them which, like Quebec, are so controlled, have, like 
Quebec, in spite of strong paper guarantees, gradually and 
quietly squeezed out the Protestant community from influence, 
and with it the free speech and enlightened ideas which are 
the lawful heritage of the British people. 

Finally, “ Nemo” probably does not realise that we have 
bad in Ireland a full trial of what “responsibility” will do. 
In 1898 complete local government was granted to Ireland. 
If the results of that measure (which was inevitable) be care- 
fully studied, our Liberal friends will see that they are not 
such as to give North-East Ulster much comfort in the certain 
prospect of like results from Home Rule. To give one fact: 
of seven hundred and nineteen councillors in the three pro- 
vinces of Ireland outside Ulster, only fifteen are not of the 
dominant political party. 

No, the “light and sunshine” which all good Liberals 
desire come to us in Ireland from the presence of a strong, 
independent Imperial Government, which at the last resort 
will see justice done, and under which Ireland has, in spite of 








> es 
all obstacles, been making long strides of Jate ¢ 
: * Owards an 
of prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. RB CHARDece 
Moyallan. . 





[To ruz Eprrom or Tux “SPEctaror.”"] 
Sir,—My attention has been directed to a letter 
Anne W. Richardson, of Moyallan, Co. Down, in your j 
March 18th last, which contained statements as to Geduee 
feeling existing between Roman Catholics and Protestant be 
the South of Ireland. — 

Miss Richardson may be an authority as to the state 
affairs in the North-East of Ireland, but she has not nase 
the South of Ireland, and she has not had the experiences of 
social life there that I have had. 

I must be somewhat egotistical in order to establish 
elaim to be a competent witness, one who can give reliable 
evidence on this question. Iam a member of the Society of 
Friends, and have spent my life as a trader at Carrick ~ 
Suir, Clonmel, &., in the south-east of Ireland. | have 
taken an active part in the public life of my neighbourhood, 
Iam a Justice of the Peace for the counties of ‘Lipperary ang 
Waterford, and have been for many years an elected member 
(and chairman) of the County Council of Tipperary South 
and the Urban Council of Carrick-on-Snuir and other publig 
bodies. Ninety to ninety-eight per cent. of my constituents are 
Roman Catholics, and if “Religious Intolerance” existed, | 
would not have been chosen for these positions. As regards the 
willingness of Roman Catholics to elect Protestants to public 
boards, I may add that a Protestant Unionist and a Quaker 
lady were (the latter for many years) elected Guardians of 
the Poor at Carrick-on-Suir, a Quaker Unionist has for many 
years been Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians at 
Clonmel, and I could give instances of Roman Catholies, 
including priests, uniting to place Protestants in posts of 
profit and responsibility when they were suitable for such 
appointments. 

With reference to Miss Richardson’s statement about 
Waterford, the Salvation Army ladies there told me yesterday 
that they hold their open-air meetings without molestation, 
sometimes wearing uniform. One or two police are at times 
present as spectators, and this good order has prevailed 
for a long time. 

The case of the Salvation Army officer who was injured on 
Waterford Quay about the year 1900 is an isolated occurrence, 
and, if I remember rightly, tactfulness might have prevented 
friction. Within my own knowledge two or more preachers, 
some in clerical costume, pray and preach at fairs in this 
district. They are listened to quietly and are not molested; 
although they stand in the way of traffic, the country people 
drive their carts round them. It would be impossible te 
picture a better and more Christian reception. The Pair folk 
are one hundred to one Roman Catholics. 

Three or four Protestants have within the last few years 
taken farms in this district previously occupied by Roman 
Catholics, and their relations with their Roman Catholis 
neighbours have been altogether harmonious. 

My father and mother and their family lived here through 
the disturbances in 1848 in William Smith O’Brien’s time, and 
afterwards through the period of the Fenian troubles, but we 
never had any difficulty with our neighbours or any insult 
offered to us. 

I have, personally, no fear that whatever legislative changes 
may take place in the arrangements for the government of 
Ireland there will be anything to prevent Roman Catholics 
and Protestants from living harmoniously together in the 
land of their birth.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Ernest GRUBB. 

Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland. 


from Miss 





GLADSTONIAN HOME RULE. 
[To raz Eprror or tre “Srecrator.”] z 
Srr,—In the Spectator of March 25th “An Australian" 
writes as follows of Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule :— 

“In the speech which introduced his famous Bill, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) said he only proposed ‘to give to Irishmen im Ire 
what had already been given to Frenchmen in Canada, # 
Dutchmen at the Cape, and to the descendants of the conviets @ 
Tasmania’—a bit of characteristic Gladstonese” (the italics are 
mine). 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, edited by Messrs. Hutton and 
Cohen, were published by Methuen and Co., in 1894, and vols. 
ix. and x. are well known to contain all his public utterances 
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i Rule Question, in Parliament or elsewhere. 
gy ay d on be so good as to indicate where, 
wil +» these volumes or in any other records, Mr. Gladstone 
— ern to have used any such words as these, which 
2 ~ so very precisely to be his ipsissima verba, and cannot 
eto attract by their pertness and flippancy ? The speech 
« which introduced his famous Bill” in the House of Commons 
isthe one uttered on April 8th, 1886. While careful reperusal of 
this and of his subsequent speeches on the subject will at the 
present juncture certainly repay any thoughtful _Person 
iaterested in it, I venture to say he will search them in vain 
- any language even remotely furnishing foundation for the 
sei-disant quotation above set out. Considering, therefore, the 

ace and prominence accorded to “ An Australian’s” letter 
“4 your columns, it is surely due to your readers that they 
shall either be furnished with a reference to the date, place, 
and occasion of this remarkable utterance of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
or else understand that it has been composed by some one else 
ina mode which has lately become quite fashionable, with 
Jess regard for truth than for “dramatic effect.”—-I am, Sir, 
&e., INQUIRER, 





THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecratox.”’] 

Sin,—Although the latest struggle over the shaping of the 
Russian political system is passing here without public com- 
motion, its manifestations must remain none the less confusing 
to observers abroad. How comes it that Mr. Stolypin, after 
defeating two bitter enemies of the Constitution, Mr. Durnovo 
and General V. F. Trepoff, should be assailed by the Constitu- 
tionalists for his method of repairing the damage they had 
done? Probably the key to the puzzle will prove to be in the 
‘keeping of the Russian Nationalist Party. 

A few months ago an official note announced that the Czar 
had subscribed ten thousand roubles to the propaganda fund 
‘of the Nationalist Party after baving acquainted itself 
with its patriotic work. The intimation was more distaste- 
ful to the reactionary interests than to the Constitutional 
‘democrats, who received it without surprise. The ex- 
‘Ministerial bureaucrats of the capital and the provincial 
satraps, of whom Mr. Durnovo and General Trepoff are 
two foremost types, were altogether against befriending a 
party which accepted even moderately progressive conserva- 
‘tism as its policy. There were in the Duma the Right and 
the Extreme Right, which latter still holds to undiluted 
autocracy: were they not good enough for the Czar’s special 
patronage? Worse still, from Kieff—that nursery of ardent 
nationalism—deputations came up to St. Petersburg to urge 
forward the enactment of the Bill for setting up adminis- 
trative councils in the western provinces on an electoral 
franchise which would prevent the Orthodox Russians from 
being outvoted, even when a minority of the population, by 
Poles and Dissenters. They were received by the Czar and 
given a sympathetic answer. Upon this Mr. Durnovo and 
General Trepoff got together. Both looked on elected persons 
with profound aversion, especially loyal elected persons. 
Radical elected persons had become familiar and could be 
treated in the old way; but an active and increasing publie 
party which sought the greater glory of Russia and her 
Monarch invited their worst attentions. Its leaders might 
become so acceptable to the Czar, the Church, and the Army 
that they would take the control of the administration out of 
the hands of men whose whole career had been to hold and 
control Government em ployment. 

General Trepoff—who was born in the Police Chief's apart- 
ments of the Palace and had known the Imperial household all 
his life—after an audience with the Ozar on the eve of the 
decisive vote on the Western Council’s Bill, told the reactionary 
group of nominated members in the Council of Empire that 
there was no obligation on them to vote for the Bill, although 
it was the chief legislative measure of the Czar’s Government. 
They could vote according to conscience. They did so, and 
threw out the Bill. The subsequent suspension of Mr. Durnovo 
and General Trepoff from the Council of Empire until their 

mandates expire brought to a close the brief campaign against 
the Nationalist Party's access to the Czar. These two and 
their friends knew that Mr. Stolypin was working for the 
Nationalist Party, and that he had circularised those provincial 
Governors on whom he could rely to prepare the ground favour- 


ably for next year’s general election. 





The Prime Minister’s promulgation of the Western Council's 
Bill in the form in which it had passed the Duma as a legis- 
lative Act, by resorting to his competence under the Code of 
Laws, so far from pleasing the legislators, aroused a storm of 
protest against a dangerous precedent. Alone the Nationalists, 
with their widespread and active committees, especially in the 
populous West, rejoiced. Mr. Stolypin had come forward as 
the natural leader of their party, and under him they would 
fight the next national election, whether he be then in power 
or a free agent.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

FREDERICK RENNET. 





TORF PROPHETS IN THE DAILY PRESS. 
[Te rmx Eprrom or tux “ Srecraron.”’) 

Srr,—In this sorry business of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
connection with the Star I have found a crumb of comfort 
which your readers may be glad toshare. The admitted facts 
are, briefly, that members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families, and the proprietors of the Daily News, between them 
control the Star; that these gentlemen all publicly declare 
their belief that betting is immoral ; and that in their organ, 
the Star, they nevertheless publish incitements or encourage- 
ments to bet. The defence put forward on their bebalf by 
several of your correspondents is that the Star does valuable 
service to many good causes, and that on its racing tips 
depends its circulation, and consequently its power for good. 
Now, the indirect consolation I have found, in considering 
this example of hypocrisy, is as follows: It is frequently 
assumed, in discussions on the reporting of divorce cases, that 
much evidence that decent newspapers suppress would, if 
published, be read with avidity—that is, that there exists for 
it a public demand. But unless the Star reports that I have 
examined are exceptional, they prove this unpleasing assump- 
tion to be quite erroneous, for there is in them no trace of a 
desire to pander to the supposed craving. We know that on 
Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree’s principles they would, if 
they thought unsavoury details likely to be attractive, make 
the publication of them a special feature of the paper, in order 
to increase its circulation and its influence for good, and it is 
therefore clear that in the judgment of experienced caterers 
for the public the alleged demand for such details does not 
exist. This must be a satisfaction to all your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARMCHAIR. 





[Te raz Epiron ov tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Siz,—Will you kindly allow me so far to correct the footnote 
appended to my letter in your issue of the Ist inst. as to 
point out that I had no authority or knowledge upon which to 
base an “ excuse and apology ”—the term you use—but merely 
suggested an explanatory guess, which my experience in the 
betting question led me to think might be a correct one P—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun Hawke, 
Hon. Sec. National Anti-Gambling League. 
18 Victoria Street, 8.W. 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 

[To tux Epitorm or tax “ Srecrator.””] 
Sr1z,—Throughout the discussion which bas recently recurred 
in the Spectator on the tests for English Churchmanship, one 
is inevitably impressed with the emphasis which you have so 
consistently laid on the essential character of a National 
Chureh. Many clergymen cannot but welcome such a clear 
defence of the law as against an exclusiveness which shows 
such a tendency to develop in practice. But tradition may 
have a stronger hold on conscience than law, and when 
relieved by law from the unwelcome encroachments of 
practice, a man may be faced with the larger question of 
Church practice; for a clergyman in taking up his office 
gives greater allegiance to the living Church than to laws 
drawn up in the past. Even if that character of a National 
Church which you emphasize were generally accepted, the 
result would, I fear, be disappointing as to the number of 
Free Churchmen who would feel satisfied. That view of the 
Church is doubtless inevitable to the best spirit of Anglicanism 
to-day, but the same spirit is working in other Oburches in « 
rather different manner, though probably under the same 
general impulse towards simplification. The stirring of 
i ndividual conscience towards organised Christianity, of 
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which there are happily many signs, has the effect, on many 
people at least, of turning the individual towards the creed 
rather than to the symbolic practice. The question is scarcely 
“ May I be confirmed?’ but rather “In what am I being con- 
firmed?” It is a question not more pressing for the ordinary 
member than for the minister, and I venture to think that it 
is not more true of one Church thanof another. The relation 
of the individual to the written creed of the Church will be 
one of the chief questions this year at the annual Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of England to be held in May; 
it has already been discussed in most of the presbyteries 
throughout the country, and is therefore engaging the minds 
of many people. It is one of the most joyful and honourable 
duties of the Church to support and educate all that honestly 
claim to be Christian, and when a barrier is known to exist it 
is a serious reflection on the fidelity of the Church in that 
duty if the issue is avoided or unduly postponed.—I am 
Bir, &e., A PRESBYTERIAN. 
Bexhill. 





[To rum Eprros or tae “Srectaror.” J 
Srr,—Colonel Chrystie’s letter stating that in India an 
American missionary was refused the Holy Communion by 
a Government Chaplain recalls to me the following incident 
at Foochow, China: The Chaplain to that Port, specially 
invited, with the approval of the Bishop members of other 
denominations, being communicants in their own churches, 
to partake of the Holy Communion in the English Church, 
where, at that time, the only service in English was held.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. F. Monteomery. 
Ystrad, Liangollen. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF BEAUTY. 
[To rae Eprror or tres “Sprcraror.”} 
S1z,—In your interesting and suggestive article under the 
above-named heading in the Spectator of March 25th,I am 
glad to see you take up the position that it is out of the 
question stopping coal mining in Kent because it will dis- 
figure the country, and that the right way to meet the difficulty 
is to control the undertakings in such a way as will mitigate, 
if not remove, the evil. However, I cannot help feeling that 
the most important evil of all has been overlooked by the 
writer of the article—and that is, the effect of smoke. Where 
coal mining is carried on, fuel is socheap that no attempt at 
economy is ever made, so that volumes of dense black smoke 
will be seen coming from the chimney-shafts in mining 
districts, with the result that all vegetation is blighted and 
buildings as well as other works of art are damaged. Of 
course such smoke is forbidden by law, but those whose duty 
it is to put the law in force will seldom do so. There is a 
common and ignorant idea that the suppression of smoke is 
bad for trade, whereas, with coal at the ordinary price, it is 
an economy to burn coal without driving off the best part of 
it up the chimney. But even if it were more costly to the 
manufacturer to burn his fuel without making a smoke, he 
ought to be made to do so, because the smoke which he makes 
causes his neighbours considerable loss. The manner in 
which the Coal Smoke Abatement Society has so largely 
reduced the smoke in London shows that the right course to 
follow would be for the public in the neighbourhood of coal 
mines to join together and form a society which would 
prosecute any mine which produced smoke, and I should like 
te be permitted to add that I hope they would support their 
seciety more liberally than the London society is being 
supported.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THACKERAY TURNER. 

Westbrook, Godalming. 

[Assuredly the men of Kent will not fail to set in motion 
the law to preserve the garden of England from the contami- 
nation of a smoke-laden atmosphere. The gas solution of 
the problem urged by a correspondent last week is surely 
worth pressing on coal owners.—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To rue Eprror ov Tus “Srecraron.”} 
Si1r,—In your interesting article on “The Destruction of 
Beauty,” in the Spectator of March 25th last, you recommend 
the Eucalyptus Gunnii as a hardy and quick-growing tree 
for planting out. You also mention Essex as an instance 


of a locality where success has been achieved. I had some 
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thoughts, after reading your aforesaid article 
menting here in Bucks, on the Chiltern Hills, xt 4 oe 
of about 550 feet above sea level, but, in answer hen 
inquiries, received very discouraging letters from two leadine 
nurserymen. The first, writing from the Thames V, ™g 
stated that the trees, after withstanding several mild Winter, 
there, disappeared when a severe frost came. He added that 
though, he thought, grown successfully in the 
Islands, even the nurserymen there do not offer it in their 
lists. The second wrote that he did not think ] should be at 
all likely to be successful in forming a plantation jp this 
district. Perhaps some of your correspondents can throw 
further light on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., Bocayp, 
[Hundreds of Tasmanian hardy gums (Eucalyptus Gunnéi 
may be seen flourishing in plantations near Brightlingsea in 
Essex. This part of the Essex coast is bitterly cold in winter 
The trees thrive in unsheltered positions.—Ep. Spectator. } j 





AFTER-CARE AND EMPLOYMENT OF BLIND 
DEAF, AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 

[To tHe Eprror or tue “Spercrator.”’} 
Srz,—Parliament has imposed upon the local authorities thy 
duty of providing special and necessarily expensive education 
for physically defective children. The education so provided 
is intended to enable these children to become ultimately self. 
supporting. This can only be done by placing as many boys 
and girls as is possible in suitable employment after they have 
left school. To find such employment is quite beyond the 
capacity of the average parent, for it requires time, attention, 
and knowledge. But it can be done, and the Association of 
which I am President have, as can be shown from their records, 
achieved in this direction remarkable success. The majority 
of the boys and girls they have placed in employment are 
doing well, and seem likely to become happy and useful 
members of the community. But we are terribly hampered 
in our work from lack of funds. We have now one hundred and 
five cases on our books, and ten of these will at once lose their 
chance of a successful opening unless we receive immediate 
help. It is no exaggeration to say that alms given to assist 
these poor maimed children to become self-supporting in their 
after-life produces fruit a hundred fold.—I am, Sir, &., 

Grorce HamI.ton, 
President of the After-care of Physically Defective Children, 
17 Montagu Street, W. 





ALL-BRITISH SHOPPING. 
[To rae Epitor or tas “Srercraror.”] 

Srr,—* The delusion that a nation can sell without buying” 
is a stock-in-trade Aunt Sally of early Victorian dress and 
structure, and it is dragged forth now and again from its 
musty class-room shelf for the purpose of showing how sure 
is the aim of certain writers on political economy. If, asa 
result of all-British shopping, goods are produced and sold in 
this country instead of being purchased from (say) Germany, 
it by no means follows that there must be the dislocation of 
our world-trade you suggest as inevitable. If our calico is 
wanted abroad, we shall continue to send it, and in return for 
it we shall receive either gold or its equivalent in transferred 
credit. The disturbance will chiefly be in the trade of our 
foreign customer, whose arrangements will need to be in some 
part revised. Let it not be forgotten that gold itself iss 
commodity which we in England need but do not produce. 
Your reasonings and examples would better apply if the 
business affairs of the world were carried on by means of a 
crude system of barter. Of the factors you omit from view, 
one—the medium of exchange—is (to quote an expression in 
your article) “the essence of international commerce,” and 
another—the employment of labour on industries which 
supply the home market—a secular need. To the extent to 
which wealth may be considered as founded and created by 
labour the country as a whole must be enriched, and any 
increase in the number and comfort of its workers is a net 
gain.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. DaAnizl. 

10 Park Crescent, Worthing. 

[Our correspondent agrees that we cannot sell without 
buying, but seems to think that we can buy an indefinite 
amount of gold. Itis the business of our bankers to buy as 
much gold as the country needs, and they will not increase 
their purchases unless the demand for gold expands. Inter- 
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de is not “crude 4 barter; it is scientific barter 

“4 out by means of credits, in which gold plays the part 
ongr medium of exchange but of a measure of value. 
not oe ate exchanges are between the aggregate of goods, 
areas nd debts given or due from us to the rest of the 
ptf a the aggregate given or due to us from the rest of the 
—_ “We cannot alter the course of exchange in one way— 
oa ceasing to take foreign goods—without compelling 
es . Y sterations, and though, temporarily, movements of 
. ‘it | may counterbalance movements of goods, in the long 
eh certain that if we cease to use the goods and services 
my a ‘neighbours they will cease to use ours. There is at 
, ‘a much and as profitable employment to be found for 
yo ople in making goods for other countries as in making 
eg the home market.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tue Epiron or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir—The letter of Mr. Alfred Wheeler in your last issue 
affords a very apt illustration of the suppressio veri which, 
unfortunately, played so prominent a part in the tactics of the 
Liberal Party at the last election. I did not state, as Mr. 
Wheeler implies, that the gentlemen who are now opposed 
tothe Referendum supported Local Option, but stated that 
opposition to the Referendum was based on the ground 
that it was too expensive and also too difficult to understand, 
whereas when the same gentlemen were advocating Local 
Option they made no reference to these objections. I now 
challenge Mr. Wheeler to give the name of any Member of 
Parliament who supports the Referendum who opposed Local 
Option on any of the grounds above named.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hueu L, P. Lows. 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 





THE PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SOCIETY. 
[To tux Epiror or Tags “Spectaror,”’} 


fie,—_With reference to the letter from Lord Aveb in your 
issue of March 25th, appealing to your readers for financial aid in 
carrying forward the cause of proportional representation, may I 
be permitted to add a few words? A Society such as this, political 
in nature yet quite outside the lines of party politics, has consider- 
able difficulty in raising a sufficient income for its needs. The 
movement is gaining steadily in moral support, and it is pleasant 
to record a constant increase in the sympathy which it meets in 
this country as well as abroad, but, many who fully approve of the 
principle do not realise how great is the expenditure entailed by 
educational prepaganda. The present time, when it seems not un- 
likely that the Constitution and the forms of government will be 
remodelled in several important respects, is one for still greater 
activity in work of an educational kind. We have now reached a 
stage when proportional representation has come to be a primary 
consideration in any scheme for improving the character of our 
representative bodies, and we even feel that the time may soon be 
ripe for a practical test of our proposals. 

A member of the Society has made an offer of £50 conditional 
upon other sympathisers raising the sum to £500, either in the 
form of four contributions of £100 and one of £50, or in nine 
further donations of £50. May I appeal to the generosity of the 
readers of the Spectator to enable this Society to avail itself of this 
kind offer ?—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Humrareys, 

Hon, Secretary. 

179 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


PHIL THE FIDDLER. 
(Wessex Sone.) 

WaEnRzE be to, you lads and lasses, 
Droo the furrow, droo the grasses P 
Here be Phil the fiddler passes, 

For to set ’ee all in trim. 
Look, the children run a-gapen 
When they hear the catgut scrapen, 
When they see the maids a-shapen 
Merry measures after him, 








Be it Michaelmas or May-day, 
Be it goolden day or grey day, 
I will turn un to a gay day, 
Sweet as honey in the comb; 
Now you'm litzome, now you’m cheery, 
Not a care shall come anear ’ee, 
And your veet shall not be weary 
On the long road home. 


Like the gnats in air a-whisken, 

Like the lambs in field a-frisken, 

You shall find your toes a-brisken 
To the tune that I du tell : 

For though I be old and tewly, 

Yet my bow is resined newly, 

And ’tis light and youthful truly, 
And can lead the dancen well. 

Not a zoul zo melancholic 

But shall foot it and shall frolic, 

While the granfers watch un rollick, 
And the jolly tankards voam ; 

While the fiddle zounds, you’m grudgen 

That a single step be budgen, 

But the time will come for trudgen 
On the long road home. 


Shepherd’s purse or ploughman’s pooke!, 
O, my music shall unlock it, 
Zingen high as any rocket 
Droo the hurly-burly fair : 
When ’ee harks the fiddle handy, 
Bin ’ee halt or bin ’ee bandy, 
’Ee shall dance like Jack-a-dandy, 
’Ee shall hop like cricket there! 
And it’s hey-de-diddle-diddle, 
Turn your partner up the middle, 
And it’s welcome Phil and fiddle, 
Ay, from Fordingbridge to Frome - 
But when fair and fun be ended, 
And the shepherd’s silver epended, 
I mast lag it unbefriended 
On the long road home. 


Fiddling daily, fiddling nightly, 
With a music young and sprightly, 
You mid think my heart beat lightly 
When my elbow wags so gay; 
Yet un often plims to bursten, 
With a hungeren and thirsten 
For the arms that [ was nursed in 
And the v'ice that’s dumb to-day. 
Yet away wi’ idle mopen! 
Let me zet my heart to hopen, 
While the last red rays be slopen 
Down the ways where I du roam: 
For the dance of gnats is over, 
And the dews be on the clover, 
And the dimsey shadows cover 
All the long road home. 
May Brron. 








BOOKS. 
BARBAROUS MEXICO.* 

Tue author of this book brings profoundly grave charges 
against the Government of Mexico, and in those parts of the 
book which tell of slavery, disguised under different names, 
he relates a tale of human misery, of avariee, and brutality 
as terrible as one can well conceive. Fortunately for the peace 
of the reader there is always the reservation in a mind 
which knows any moderation and caution that the facte may 
be exaggerated; that the author, however great his honesty, 
may have chanced on a series of infamies such as could never 
be matched again. Of course, that indulgence on the part of 
the reader may not be justified; but, at all events, it 
is a just and proper frame of mind to be disinclined 
to believe that men who call themselves civilised can be 








* Barbarous Mezico: An Indictment of a Crusl and Corrupt System. By John 
Kenneth Turner. With 48 Full-page Plates. London: Cassell and Ca 
73. 6d. net.) 
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capable of the crimes with which they are here credited. 
Before we come to Mr. Turner’s statements, however, we 
desire to say simply that the barbarities he describes 
are less likely to be untrue where slavery—even slavery under 
an alias—is practised than in any other circumstances. 
Slavery destroys the soul of the slave-owner even more often 
than it destroys the body of the slave. We know what 
horrors have happened in the slave trade of Portuguese West 
Africa under a system which denies the existence of slavery. 
We also know what happens under the system by which the 
labour of convicts is leased to private employers in some of 
the Southern States of America. It need not be supposed 
that slavery does not exist in fact because it does not exist in 
name; and if it exists in fact there is no probability, 
unfortunately, that barbarities are absent. A great amount 
of American and British capital is engaged in Mexico. 
It is necessary, therefore, that Mr. Turner’s charges should 
be made known, and should be disproved if they are untrue. 
If they cannot be disproved, the United States, as having 
close political relations with Mexico, would owe it to herself 
to cease doing anything whatever to stifle the protests of 
Mexican Liberals, who are, among other things, trying to end 
a cruel and ghoulish traffic in human lives. British investors, 
too, though they are less intimately concerned than Americans, 
would not be devoid of responsibility. 

Mr. Turner explains that he first became interested in the 
condition of Mexico in 1908, when he came in contact with 
Mexican revolutionists who were imprisoned at Los Angeles. 
“Here were four educated, intelligent Mexicans, college 
men all of them, who were being held by the United 
States authorities on a charge of planning to invade 
a friendly nation—Mexico—with an armed force from 
American soil.”. These prisoners told Mr. Turner of 
the existence of widespread slavery in Mexico. “You 
mean ‘wage slavery,” said he, using one of the cant 
expressions of Socialism—“ you don’t mean chattel slavery.” 
But the prisoners insisted that they used the word literally 
and justifiably. They described how men, women, and 
children were “bought and sold like mules.” Mr. Turner 
then determined to go to Mexico and see for himself. We 
ought to say that it is possible for Mr. Turner to be mistaken 
as to the culpability of the United States in imprisoning 
Mexican Liberals and still to be right as to the conditions of 
slavery. The Monroe doctrine imposes on the United States 
an absolute necessity to stop revolutionary movements and 
filibustering on the Mexican frontier. History reminds us 
how easily men who are really dangerous firebrands can be 
represented as heroic martyrs. It is largely a question of 
reading motives; and the distinction between the patriot and 
anarchist often becomes confused. 

Mr. Turner first visited Yucatan, that rocky Mexican 
State where the cultivation of sisal hemp, or henequen, is 
carried on by a group of rich slave-owners. He played the 
part of an investor, and, as he happened to arrive at a time 
when more capital was badly needed, he was received with 
much less than the ordinary suspicion bestowed on visitors. 
Describing the slave-owners and their slaves, Mr. Turner 
Bays :— 

“The fifty kings live in costly palaces in Mérida, and many of 
them have homes abroad. They travel a great deal, usually 
they speak several different languages, and they and their 
families are a most cultivated class of people. All Mérida and 
ail Yucatan, even all the peninsula of Yucatan, are dependent 
on the fifty henequen kings. Naturally, these men are in control 
of the political machinery of their State, and, naturally, they 
operate that machinery for their own benefit. The slaves are 
8,000 Yaqui Indians imported from Sonora, 3,000 Chinese 
(Koreans), and between 100,000 and 125,000 native Mayas, who 
formerly owned the lands that the henequen kings now own.” 


Having examined the conditions of labour in the henequen 
plantations, Mr. Turner reproduces the explanations of the 
slave-owners—the ordinary gloss put upon the facts by those 
who are unwilling to admit their true meaning :— 


“The masters of Yucatan call their system enforced service for 
debt. ‘Wedo not consider that we own our labourers; we con- 
sider that they are in debt to us. And we do not consider that 
we buy and sell them ; we consider that we transfer the debt, and 
the man goes with the debt.’ This is the way in which a most 
prominent member of the Camara de Agricola de Yucatan explained 
the attitude of the henequen kings in the matter. ‘Slavery is 
against the law; we do not call it slavery,’ various planters assured 
me again and — But the fact that it is not service for debt 
is proved by the habit of transferring the slaves from one master 





to another, not on any basis of debt, but on the basis 

price of a man. In ing out the purchase of oe mack 
always had to provide cash for the slaves, exactly the ‘ation [ 
the land, the machinery and the cattle. Four h her 


dollars apiece was the prevailing pri 

ters usually asked me. il sate aoe 
very time,’ I was told again and again. "e 
ee A oe a One year ago the price of 
Mr. Turner says that by various devices the 
vented from ever paying off their fictitious tae 
even if were the rule to release them after a term of “ 
the indulgence would come too late, for the majority |j 
very short time, owing to their being overworked and deg 
fed. The existence of the system of debt-labourerg “4 
Yucatan is, of course, notorious, but Mr. Turner’s emule 
as to its brutalities and as to the impossibility 
much graver than anything we have yet heard, 
slave why he did not run away :— 


each man 


of escape arg 
He asked a 


“« Why don’t you run away when you’re free to do it?’ T a« 
‘when they turn you out, I mean?’ The edministredan 
stepped away to scold a woman. ‘It’s no use,’ answered the 
earnestly. ‘They always get us. Everybody is against aan 
there is no place to hide.’ ‘They keep our faces on photographs’ 
said another. ‘They always get us, and give us a cleani 
(beating) besides. When we’re here we want to run awa bat 
when they turn us out we know that it’s no use’ ico 
wards to learn how admirably the Yucatan country is adapted to 
preventing the escape of runaways. No fruits or eatable herbs 
grow wild in that rocky land. There are no springs, and m 
place where a person can dig a well without a rock-drill and 
dynamite. So every runaway in time finds his way toa plants. 
tion or to the city, and at either place he is caught and hed 
for identification.” 


The men and women are said to be herded together in the 
dormitories in which they are locked up at night. Floggings 
are frequent. A flogging is known as a “cleaning up.” The 
slaves receive only one proper meal a day. That is in th 
evening ; the rest of the day they have a piece of dough & 
eat. The Yaquis deported to Yucatan are mostly the non. 
fighting element of that race against which the Mexicay 
Government has long carried on war. Among the many 
ghastly illustrations in the book, one of the most ghastly 
is that of the dead bodies of Yaquis hanging from a 
tree—an “orchard” which one thinks might have been 
too horrible even for Louis XI. Another illustration shows 
a long train of the non-fighting Yaquis, men, women, 
and children, being conducted by armed guards to the 
point of deportation. Mr. Turner says that the families 
are broken up, and that in order to perpetuate a suitable 
breed of slaves many of the women are forced to many 
Chinese. 

Apart from Yucatan, the most benighted region of Merica 
according to Mr. Turner, is the Valle Nacional, where the 
slaves are called “contract labourers.” The same system 
of overworking, flogging, and underfeedinz is said to prevail. 
Mr. Turner says that many of the slaves inthe Valle Nacional 
are kidnapped in the towns. Once in the beautiful valley they 
never emerge. 

“In Mexico and other large centres of population there are per- 
manently maintained places called casas de los enganchader 
(houses of the snarers). They are regularly known to the polics 
and to large slave-buyers of the hot lands. Yet they are nothing 
more nor less than private jails into which are enticed labourers 
who are held there against their will until such time as they 
are sent away in gangs guarded by the police of the Government. 
A third method employed by the labour agent is outright kid- 
napping. I have heard of many cases of the kidnapping of 
women and of men. Hundreds of half-drunken men are picked up 
about the pulgue shops of Mexico city every season, put under 
lock and key, and later hurried off to Valle Nacional. Childres, 
also, are regularly kidnapped for the Vaile Nacional trade, The 
official records of Mexico City say that during the year ended 
September 1, 1908, 360 little boys between the ages of six and 
twelve disappeared from the streets. Some of these have later 
been located in Valle Nacional.” 


We have not space to reproduce any of Mr. Turner's acct 
sations against the autocracy of President Diaz. It isa long 
tale of corruption, repression, and assassination by the secret 
society (Acordada) employed by the Government. We suspect 
that Mr. Turner jucges President Diaz by ideal standards 
without enough extenuations or allowances for a people whose 
civilisation has still to be evolved. But this, of course, would 
not affect the question of slavery. Slavery is not so much & 
direct misdeed of the Government as of private persons for 
gain. 
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Pah ie 
IRISH LAND AND IRISH LIBERTY.*® 
McCaRTHY has some, at all events, of the qualifications 
of one who seeks to explain to the predominant Saxon 
rtner the real inwardness of the social and economic problem 
Pe Ireland. He is an Irishman, and was born and bred a Roman 
Catholic. Fortune, so we gather, has brought him within the 
influence of larger currents of cosmopolitan life, and he has 
ome out, so to speak, on the other side and been able to take 
i detached and impartial view of the situation. The occasion 
of this book is the transformation of Ireland into a country of 
nt proprietors. Treland is fast ceasing to be, as Mr. 
Lecky called it, a land of “ Protestant Jandlords” and 
“Catholic tenantry,” and is becoming a Jand of * Catholic 
owner-occupiers.” The tide of emigration is Slackenirg, the 
sub-division of large farms into small holdings is going on, and 
there is every reason therefore to expect an increase in the 
agricultural population. “As nearly as possible, the Roman 
Catholics are three-fourths of the whole population, the 
remaining one-fourth consisting mainly of Protestant Episco- 
palians (old Church of Ireland) and Presbyterians,” and the 
revolution that is now proceeding will tend to increase the 
Catholic majority. Mr. McCartby’s book isa severe indictment 
of Roman Catholicism, not in its religious aspect, but in respect 
of its social and economic influence on Irish life. 


Mr. 
required 


“It is impossible,” he says, “to understand the working of the 
Irish Catholic’s mind unless one takes his religion into account ; 
and in order to study profitably the religious influences at work in 
Ireland, one must lay aside what is called ‘ the controversial spirit’ 
and stifle all preconceptions against ‘Romanism,’ as an unscrip- 
tural form of Christianity. Religious controversy has no place in 
Sociology. The Roman Catholic religion must be accepted as a 

at fact, an old-established religious creed, filling a larger part 
in the national life of Ireland than politics, education, or business, 
exercising an influence greater than, perhaps, it wields among 
any other people at the present day ” (page 7). 
Mr. McCarthy’s argument leads him to say come hard things 
of the Roman Catholic system, but we do not think that he 
departs from the conditions above laid Gown. Catholiciem is 
undoubtedly one of the influences which bave kept Ireland 
from following the model of the modern economic state. The 
psychological attitude of a nation or of a clas is one of the 
most potent and most stubborn of the facts which have to be 
considered, if our speculations on such subjects are to have 
any fruitful result. We are, perhaps, apt io impute too much 
importance and even finality to the industrial and commercial 
type, and we are probably wrong in trying to measure the 
destiny of Ireland by too exclusive a reference to an industrial 
model, but at the present time they are probably not wrong 


who think that what Ireland lacks is a capacity for settled 


industry. 

“Many, including the writer,” says Mr. McCarthy, “believe 
that the disappearance of the Jandlords will be a loss to Ireland; 
for no country can fail to feel the withdrawal of a cultured and in- 
tellectual class from partnership in its financial affairs. But the 
time for regrets has passed, and one can only hope now that the rest 
of the purchase agreements will be carried through” (page 48). 
We have to forget the past and look forward to the future. It 
may well be that civilisation in Ireland is not destined to 
assume an intensely industrial form, and that the Celtic spirit 
may ultimately evolve a society in which leisure and art will 
be more carefully conserved than has been the case inthe more 
strenuous life of English and Scottish industry. This is the 
wish and hope of many. Still, at the present moment the 
foundations of civilised progress are not securely laid. The 
beginnings of material well-being, a necessary prelude to 
every ideal, bave still to be established. The first need of 
Treland is an increase of wealth, and for this reason, sa ys 
Mr. McCarthy— 

*“ The Catholic owner-occupier must be put into close, intelligent, 
and constant touch with the British market. They must become 
convinced that their business has the paramount claim on their 
thought and labour ; that the rule of law must be supreme in all 
disputes ; and that the methods of violence and intimidation must 
only be a memory of a dead and regre‘tale past. This ought to 
be, and would be, the only natural and successful conclusion of the 
Jand-purchase policy of the last twenty-five years, the suitable 
quid pro quo to the United Kingdom for advancing and guarantee- 
ing the huge sum required to make the farmers of Ireland owners 
of the soil” (page 64). 

The volume before us is mainly an inquiry as to how far, and 
how readily, the Irish temperament, over which Catholicism 





* Irish Land and Irish Liberty: a Study of the New Lords of the Soil. By Michael 
F. J. McCarthy. London: Robert Scott. [7s. 6d. net. ] 











has eo powerful an influence, will embrace and carry out this 
policy. In following Mr. McCarthy's keen but not unfriendly 
criticism of his fellow-countrymen, we realise that there is 
much in the psychology of the Irish nation which is a survival 
from a time before the economic motive was evolved. There 
are superstitions and “taboos” which still haunt the mind of 
the Irish peasant which in other parts of the King’s dominions 
have long yielded to the legitimate influence of the economic 
motive. Their objection to insurance is cited as a case in 
point. “I couldn't sleep easy at night if I thought I had an 
insurance on the life of anyone belonging to me. Thanks be 
to God, I want no blood money.” This was the remark of a 
wife whose husband was recommended to insure his life for 
the benefit of his wife and children. This prejudice is said to 
militate very powerfully against the adoption of insurance 
as a legitimate aid against the risks of industrial life. The 
psychology of a people is a thing not altogether to be over- 
come, but what we have above called the economic motive 
has elsewhere pruned and regulated the strange superstitious 
sensibility which so often takes an undue yossession of the 
primitive mind. Mr. McCarthy gives us an instance of this 
primitive form of prejudice and how it obstructs the socialising 
influence of legitimate commercial intercourse :— 

“The suddenness with which they develop likings and dislikings 
for certain persons is not conducive to business. During the 
progrees of a deal between business men in Dublin, I heard one 
of them make the following observation, which I took note of : 
‘I always thought that man was a low, mean, cringing cur, but 
now, though I only met him three times, I think he’s a “prince 
and a gentleman.” ’ ” 

The illustration may seem trivial, but it is characteristie- 
The Celtic spirit of romance, with its often quite irrational 
lights and shadows, has an irresistible attraction for us ; but, 
after all, the basis of successful human association must be 
rationally economic, and, by a chapter of accidents, the dis- 
cipline and the teaching of economic necessity has been more 
stubbornly resisted in Ireland than in any ctker part of the 
British dominions. Very suggestively Mr. McCarthy con- 
trasts the educational history of Scotlund with that of Ireland. 
The educational system of Scotland' was the work of John 
Knox. It was founded in a spirit of revolt against 
ecclesiastical authority. It imposed on the individual 
the duty of thinking for himself. Theology for the Scots 
peasant was a training-ground for sccial and_ political 
independence of thought and action, and the effects of 
this discipline have lasting results, even at the present 
time. The Radicalism of Scotland to-day is largely 
due to the reverent conservatism with which the Scotsman 
preserves the tradition of revolt which he has inherited from 
John Knox. In Ireland, on the other hand, the principal note 
of the Jesuit system of education is submission to authority 
and a discouragement of new ideas. In Scotland the theo- 
logical interest is on the wane, but, in the political sphere, what 
some would call the unreasoning permanence of the instinct 
of revolt constitutes a menace to that constitutional balance 
of political power which, for our part, we are ready to accept 
as the best guarantee of the personal liberties which John 
Knox taught his fellow-countrymen to value. Singularly 
enough, the Irishman’ssubmission to the authority of his Church, 
his love of being led he hardly knows whither, have made him, 
too, a rebel against the ordered government which is so dear 
to his Teutonic partners in the United Kingdom. ‘The 
idiosyncracies of race, climate, and religion are not to be 
obliterated. They are the accretion of many centuries of 
growth, but (and here is the problem which Mr. McCarthy's 
book propounds for our study) these outstanding primitive 
features are being constantly modified as by the attrition 
of geological forces, by more modern influences, and none 
of these is more potent, nor, within its legitimate sphere, more 
beneficent and equitable than the economic motive of free 
exchange. This, we believe,is an impartial and just view of 
thenational elements which go to form the character of our race. 
We admire the self-reliance of the Scots, their patriotism, 
and their essential kindness of heart, but we may admit 
also that they contribute more than their share to the high- 
speed pressure of modern life, a thing due to an irrational 
respect for wealth and commercial success. The fault of the 
present age seems to us to be that our fear of not being 
sufficiently comfortable on the material side has grown to 
a panic, from which we are only beginning to recover, and 
that leisure and the more spiritual enjoyments of life have 
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been undervalued. Ireland is now picking up the threads of 
the adventure, when the issues have been made clearer. She 
has to learn more of the prosaic methods which will keep the 
wolf from the door. Let us hope that the institution of a 
peasant proprietary will teach her the legitimate instincts of 
property. She need not, and will not, forget entirely the 
delightful irrationality of the Celtic romance, the music of 
Corrymeela, and the “ same soft rain.” 





AN INDIAN ADMINISTRATOR.* 
SHReEwpD, homely Scottish common-sense is the most charac- 
teristic feature of Sir Andrew Fraser's amusing and interesting 
volume of reminiscences—a common-sense which is resolutely 
optimistic, and bids us refuse to despair of British rule in 
India, For some twenty-seven years Sir Andrew filled many 
and various posts in the administration of the Central 
Provinces. He was a member of the Hemp Drugs Commis- 
sion, and was president of the even more important Police 
Ogmmission appointed by Lord Curzon. With each of these 
ihe visited every Indian province. For some time he was 
Home Secretary to the Government of India, and, finally, he 
attained the climax of an.Indian Civil Servant’s ambitions, 
when he was appointed to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Obviously a busy, varied, and successful career. 
Sir Andrew has described it with an agreeably candid appre- 
ciation of the fact that his experiences have been memorable, 
and, in spite of inevitable risks and responsibilities, agree- 
able. In his own -werds, ‘he ‘““went out to India impressed 
with the dignity of our Service,” and he is as frankly and 
pleasantly impressed with the dignity of the high and 
honoured post he oceupied at the close of his career. “If 
the life is worthy,” he says, “it also is unspeakably pleasure- 
able. To call it up before one’s memory is itself a delight.” 
Not a little ef this delight is agreeably reflected in the 
writer's somewhat crowded pages, and especially in what 
we regard as the most valuable part of his book, that which 
deals with memories of his life in the Central Provinces. 
At was here that he collected his materials for the chapters 
devoted to his friends, English and Indian. We may be 
permitted to regret, however, that his portraits (they are 
necessarily rather summary) are only of those whose careers 
have been as blameless and successful as his own, “There 
are others whom I could name,” he says, “some of them, 
perhaps, not quite ef the same high character as some of 
these—for im all countries our friends are human, and have 
their own weaknesses and defects.” We could wish that Sir 
Andrew had not been so coy in treating of his less reput- 
able acquaintances, since it is precisely these that give a born 
ruler of men ‘his opportunities. The best schoolmaster is he 
who has a love for his naughty boys and only a chastened 
regard for the cautious souls who strive to be on good terms 
with the authorities. Nor do we quite understand Sir 
Andrew’s dislike of Meredith Townsend’s well-known chapter 
on the “Mental Seclusion of India.” Sir Andrew himself 
says elsewhere that “the man who sinks to the level of the 
East is not the man for India, where he is expected to help 
to benefit and elevate its peoples.” We all know what Mr. 
Kipling thinks of the too Indianate Briton, and it is obvious, 
surely, that only a rare type of Englishman—an Alfred Lyall, 
for instance—can retain his own British character unimpaired, 
and yet, by sheer intuition and sympathy, can win the hearts 
and understand the aspirations of men of an alien creed and 
race. And, of course, the same is equally true of the average 
Indian. Indeed, Sir Andrew's own book is, in a way, an 
example of Meredith Townsend's theme. The value of its 
earlier chapters is due to the fact that, at the beginning of 
his service, the author was in close touch with the people, 
could speak their language, was versed in their customs, 
prejudices, and social life. When he rose to the high and 
secluded dignity of Governor of Bengal, he had to acquire 
his opinions and information at second hand, and the part of 
his book which deals with these later experiences is much 
more open to friendly criticism than that which describes the 
varied incidents of a district officer's life in the Central 
Provinces. Here he records with much vigour and gusto his 
own personal experiences, and his narrative is full of human 
interest. Perhaps the most delightful pages are those which 
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deal with sport, with tiger shooting, the stalking of buffalo 
and bison, and the intense excitement which even a looker-on 
may find in the capture of wild elepbants. 

j As to his work on the Hemp Drugs Commission, Sir Andrew 
is curiously reticent. That Commission wasa sort of corolla 

to the Opium Commission which Lord Brassey took out from 
this country. It seems to be generally admitted that the use 
of haschish and other hemp drugs is even more degrading and 
permanently mischievous than that of opium. Yet the Com. 
mission was unable to recommend the absolute prohibition of 
the sale and consumption of these drugs. Most Anglo-Indians 
know that such a prohibition would be impracticable. 
yet, in view of a possible revival of agitation in this country, 
it might have been well if Sir Andrew had, however briefly, 
recorded the findings of the Commission. . 

Of the doings of the Police Commission Sir Andrew writes 
very fully, and has much that is interesting to say. The 
police were, and to some extent still are, underpaid. Henee 
service in the force failed to attract men of good ability and 
high character. The Indian police were, in fact, much as the 
English police before Sir Robert Peel took them in hand, 
Detective work was feeble, and, too often, placed too implicit 
a trust in confessions, by whatever means procured. Yet, in 
spite of all drawbacks, the police did keep down crime and 
were a by-no-means ‘insufficient instrument in the hands'of 
eapable magistrates. In this connection it is interesting to 
find that Sir Andrew is strongly opposed to the threatened 
removal of magisterial powers from district officers. Even 
in England, as he justly points out, Justices of the Peace 
exercise both judicial and executive functions. If dis. 
tinguished Anglo-Indians have occasionally deprecated the 
combination in India, it was in the days when district officers 
heard civil suits and appeals. 

Sir Andrew Fraser's account of the much-discussed partition 
of Bengal is hardly so well informed as we might expect. He 
has no difficulty in showing that this measure was the stalking, 
horse rather than the origin of political disaffection, and he 
proves, as Lord Curzon proved before him, that much of the 
opposition to it was due to misunderstanding. It is satis. 
factory, too, to know that the results of the adjustment of the 
boundaries between Assam and Bengal have been eminently 
satisfactory, and that even its most irreconcilable critics are 
beginning to admit that they were mistaken. But perhaps a 
better justification for what has proved so conspicuous a 
success is to be found in the history of Bengal. In ancient 
times what is now Eastern Bengal and Assam was the great 
kingdom of Kamarupa, described in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas as one of the most powerful and prosperous of Indian 
realms.. To this succeeded, both in area and power, the 
empire of the Koch kings, of which the modern State of Koch 
Bihar is the sole surviving fragment. The Brahmaputra 
Valley was wrested from the Koches by the Shan tribe, called 
Ahoms, who gave it the name of Assam. Subsequently Bengal 
came under the sway of the Hindu Pal and Sen dynasties. 
Ballal Sen, the greatest of the indigenous Kings of Bengal, 
made Eastern Bengal into a separate province called Vanga, 
and when his son, after one of the longest reigns on record, 
fled from the victorious arms of the Mahomedan invaders, 
he took refuge in Vikrampur in this eastern province, 
where, for a time, his descendants maintained a precarious 
independence. When the Mussulmans conquered East Bengal 
in turn, they found a population mostly of Tibeto-Burmese 
origin, admitted to Hinduism, if at all, as members of the 
lowest and most despised castes. The gentry, landowners, and 
administrative classes were, for the most part, immigrants 
from Western Bengal who had followed the fortunes of Hinda 
invaders. It was among the aboriginal classes that Islam was 
most successful in making converts, so that, at the present 
time, three-fourths of the population is Mahomedan. The 
latter have from the first welcomed a change which has given 
a new importance and prosperity to their country, to its 
ancient capital Dacca, and to its port Chittagong. The Hindu 
gentry, not unnaturally, gave their support to the opposition 
whose ablest and most powerful advocates were the lawyers in 
Calcutta, who feared that Eastern Bengal, and with it many 
of their best clients, might be transferred from the jurisdiction 
of the Caleutta High Court, Lord Curzon might well have 
claimed that he was merely following ancient precedent 
restoring the old province of Vanga. 

But the more modern history of the enlargement of Assam 
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ore conclusive argument in favour of the change. 
c*. Andrew Fraser's statement of the case is that “it was 
sible to have an adequate force of cflicers pe: manently 
aed in” sosmall a province as Assam, “ and the consequence 
a that discipline was weak, and the officers did not take that 
interest in their work which an cfficer ordinarily does in the 
work of his own Province.” As a matter of fact, during the 

ears 1881-87 Assam was under the vigorous rule of Sir C. A. 
Elliott, afterwards one of Sir Andrew Fraser’s most dis- 
tinguished predecessors in Bengal, and the very last man to 
allow any slackness of discipline. It was in Assam itself that 
the need for the enlargement of the Province was first felt and 
expressed. Nor can it be said that the officers then serving in 
Assam were in any way inferior in character or ability to their 
contemporaries in other parts of India. One of them is now 
Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, and the remarkable 
success of his administration is admittedly due in large measure 
to men who had their training in Assam under Sir C. A. 
Elliott and his successors. 

What might perhaps be asked is whether the adjust- 
ment ‘of boundaries between Assam and Bengal might 
not have been effected piecemeal and at an earlier date. 
The three Bengal districts of Sylhet, Cachar, and Goal- 


is an even 


para were partitioned from Bengal so long ago as 
1874, with marked and undeniable benefit to their 
administration. Plans for the gradual annexation of the 


rest of the ancient province of Vanga were in existence, 
we believe, long before Lord Elgin left India. Why, it may 
fairly be asked, was it left to Lord Curzon to do, at one blow 
and ata time of considerable political irritation, what might 
more gradually and peaceably have been effected when the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway from Chittagong 
to Dibrugarh made it impossible to defer much later a change 
which, as experience has shown, was bound to be beneficial 
to the administration, the commerce, the communications and 
even the social life of Eastern Bengal P 

Sir Andrew Fraser’s book deals with so many and so 
various matters that it is difficult even to mention them all. 
Some of his most interesting pages are on the subject of 
Christian missions, on which he is, in his own person and by 
heredity, an acknowledged authority. He insists with much 
earnestness on the thesis that the traditional impartiality of 
the Indian Government does not involve any need on the part 
of its Christian officers to hold their faith in abeyance, or to 
refuse their aid and sympathy to Christian missionaries. He 
quotes striking instances to show that pious Hindoos under- 
stand and approve of piety on the part of Christian officials. 
On political unrest, its causes and limitations, Sir Andrew can 
write with unequalled experience. We presume that this is 
what he means when, in discussing the subject, he says, “I 
must speak mainly of the part of India I know best—that is, 
of Bengal.” He can hardly intend his readers to understand 
that his knowledge of Bengal is greater than that derived 
from long and familiar acquaintance with life in the Central 
Provinces. It is pleasant to find that, in spite of experiences 
trying to the nerve of the most sturdy, Sir Andrew stoutly 
believes that the bulk of the people of Bengal are still firmly 
convinced of the advantages and necessity of British rule. He 
takes the opportunity to speak with becoming gratitude and 
admiration of the young Maharajah of Burdwan, who risked 
his own life to save the Lieutenant-Governor from an 
attempted assassination. 

The chapter which deals with the humours of administration 
reminds us that Sir Andrew bas a reputation as a skilful 
raconteur. It is a pity that Indian officials do not oftener 
put on record the queer cases that have come under their 
observation, many of them often giving a clue to rustic 
human nature in the “ mofussil.” We are not sure that this 
chapter was not the fittest place for a long letter penned by 
Sir Andrew himself giving remarkably detailed instructions 
to an unnamed district officer for the training of a newly- 
arrived civilian entrusted to his charge. No doubt Sir 
Andrew smiled with grim and “pawky” humour when he 
committed this exhortation to the immortality of print. But 
we are fain to wonder how an official needing such instructions, 
even if they were written with a partly humorous intention, 
came to be entrusted with the charge of callow youth 
at all. 

As a whole the book is anot unworthy record of a strenuous, 
capable, and benevolent administrative career. Sir Andrew 
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Fraser, to use his own words, has “made it elear that India 
is not a mere land of exile.” He has shown, in his own frank 
words and by implication, that India is “the scene in which a 
man finds his life-work—work honourable and déightful, the 
place where he has friends whem he loves and ties which it is 
hard to sever.” We can believe that “ its peoples and its ways 
became very dear to him.” It is to be heped that Seotch 
manses and English public schools will furnish India with 
many such rulers, energetic, kindly, sympathetic, yet strong to 
repress crime and ill-doing. If Sir Andrew's retrospect is 
wistfully optimistic, his reminiscenees show incidentally what 
are the difficulties that lie inthe way of good Indian adminis- 
tration, and how they can be successfully met and overcome 
The Briton’s task in India grows in miany ways more difficult, 
as a comparison of the earlier with the later ehapters of the 
book shows. But it also shows that the task can still be 
accomplished, 





A MISSIONARY IN THE CHACO.* 


In the north of the Argentine and the north-west of Paraguay 
lies one of the strangest countries in the world. All down 
the right bank of the Paraguay river stretches. land which 
is the same to-day as when the fcot of the Spaniard first trod 
South American soil. The Chaco is a perfectly level plain 
some two hundred thousand square miles in extent. It has 
been created wholly of alluvial mud; not a pebble or stone 
can be found in it, and in flood-time it is half-lake and half- 
swamp. Perhaps it was once-the basin of a great inland sea. 
Up the Paraguay river go lines. of- steamers, and on the 
eastern shore is a pleasant hilly country:and thriving modern 
cities. But the western hank remains a no-man’s-land, and 
till Mr. Grubb entered it in 1889 it was less known than 
Tibet. The Indian inhabitants are a strange, shy people, 
towards whom civilisation has. made, no overtures. The 
country is at different seasons a peisonous swamp and an arid 
desert, and at all times full of noxious beasts and every 
insect pest known to science. To-duy we not only know 


a great deal about. it, bnt, te quete the preface, 
“it is safe for the white man to traverse some two 
hundred miles in a direct course. west of the river 
Paraguay, over roads cut by the missionaries. . Where 


formerly ranchers hesitated to, stock their land for fear of 
Indian raids, thousands of cattle may be found to-day in well- 
fenced paddocks, tended by Indians who have been trained in 
the Mission.” The present hook, written by Mr. Morrey 
Jones from Mr. Grubb’s notes, is the story of this remarkable 
achievement. 

Mr. Grubb was sent by the Church of England South 
American Missionary Society in 1890 to penetrate the country, 
and endeavour to continue the mission which Mr. Henricksen 
had begun. He knew that. he must go unarmed or run the 
risk of incensing the Indians. The. oply ehance was “to 
assume at all times, and under all cireumstances, superiority 
and authority, for Indians, only respect. the strong, and bar: 
no regard whatever for a man ,of weak character and 
wavering will.” His first station was the Island of Riacho 
Fernandez, in the Paraguay, off the Chaco shore, a most un- 
desirable residence from all accounts. On the first 
expedition Mr. Grubb assumed the manner of a grend seigueur 
with admirable results: the surprised Indians ceuld only 
believe that such high-handedness meant the possessiax of 
occult power. This view prevailed foy long, though sowe 
held that he was an ordinary foreigner come to exploit 
the country, and others that he was a great criminal 
who had been cast out of hig tribe, :Naturally, the witeh- 
doctors were his chief opponents and the gradual discomfiture 


| of the clan forms some of the most,amusing passages of the 


Mr. Grubb was, indeed, a remarkable type of pioneer, 
for while he never allowed his authgrity to weaken, he entered 
fully into Indian life as one of themselves, and even douned u 
feather head-dress and shared, in theigz,festivals, being one of 
the committee to organise such functjors. Few white men in 
any part of the world can bave-penetzated so far into savage 
life without losing easte. It, is a wonderful reec rd of un- 
swerving courage and unfailing good sense. We commend 
the chapter on missionary methods as one of the wisest things 
we have read on the subject, Pergonal intrepidity played a 
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large part in Mr. Grubb’s success, and not less so his extra- 
ordinary gift of sympathy and imagination. He read his 
childish flock like a book, and knew when to be firm and when 
to be tolerant, He has no illusions about the work, realising 
that the intermediate stage between barbarism and Christianity 
is full of pitfalls. But his optimism is justified by results. 
He has won many converts—and his test of converts is the 
strictest—and he has turned a large tract of desert inbabited 
by wretched nomads into an industrious and prosperous com- 
munity. Well might the Paraguay government bestow on 
him the title of “ Pacificator of the Indians.” 

The book is full of valuable anthropological details about 
an almost unknown people. The Chaco Indians seem to 
have come originally from the North and may be descend- 
ants of an ancient people of Peru, who fled south from the 
Incas or from the Spaniards. Their lives are terrorised by 
demons, and they have a legend that some day foreigners 
will appear to rid -them of this terror and expound the 
mysteries of the spirit world! Mr. Grubb tells of their 
customs in the chase and in war, and of their odd religious 
beliefs. They believe in an original Creator (their Demiurge 
is a beetle) and the immortality of the soul, and very 
especially in a hierarchy of evil spirits. These spirits are 
not the departed souls of men, but a distinct spiritual 
creation, Some are friendly, but most are malevolent, and 
the ordinary appearance of these is “like a boy of about 
twelve years of age with two bright shining lights at each 
side of the head.” Their view of dreams is curious, They 
consider that the souls of men walk about in dreams, and all 
their dreams are held to be true. 

“On another occasion an Indian dreamt that he was eating a 
Kata (water fowl), and said that on waking he had heard the 
screeching of these birds in the swamp hard by. Inthe morning 
he informed his neighbours that his young child, which was with 
its mother at another village, had been awake most of the night. 
A superstition prevails that a man who has a young child should 
not eat this bird, because, if he does, the child will be sleepless 
during the succeeding night. In this case it is evident that the 
ery of these waterfowl in the night had given rise to his dream, 
and holding this superstition, he concluded that, as in spirit he had 
eaten of it,so his child that night had suffered for his rash act.” 

Mr. Grubb expounds the science of Indian witchcraft— 
there is a certain-amount of science in it—and tells the some- 
what gruesome tale of Indian burial customs. In the Chaco, 
if you are obviously dying, but do not die before the sunset, 
there is an unplezsant risk of your being buried alive. A 
very interesting chapter deals with Indian Socialism, which is 
the chief barrier to progress. The lack of individual property 
kills initiative and industry. Mr. Grubb's vigorous good 
sense played havoc with this tradition, and, to take an instance, 
a small community of two hundred people, which fifteen years 
ago owned little beyond their weapons, have now over £1,000 
of aggregate wealth, and have built their own church out of 
it. He sums up the main characteristics of the race as 
‘strong conservatism, light-heartedness, amiability, humour 
of a certain type, a capacity for forming staunch friendships, 
patience and self-control.” Their conservatism is the real 
thing, for it makes them refuse to adopt foreign words, and 
consequently to denote a churn by a handy compound of 
forty letters which means “the beater of the juice of the 
udder of the cow.” 

Every day of such work is an adveature, but Mr. Grubb had 
one amazing adventure which is worth repeating. When he 
went home on his first furlough he left certain property in the 
hands of a mission Indian called Poit. Poit thought he had 
gone for good and presently used some of the property on his 
own account. When Mr. Grubb returned the man did not 
know how to balance his accounts, so he resolved to make 
away with his master. Ina journey in a remote part of the 
country he contrived in an ingenious way to isolate him, and 
shot him through the chest with an iron-shod arrow. Then 
his nerve failed him and he fled. Mr. Grubb managed to 
crawl to an Indian village where he lay for long on the brink 
of death. His great aim was to keep from swooning, for he 
knew that if he swooned the people of the village in all 
honesty would bury him alive. By-and-bye he managed to 
move, and after desperate sufferings fell in with a party from 
the mission. Then he travelled the four hundred miles to 
Asuncion, and then nine hundred miles to Buenos Ayres, 
where he was operated upon. That he survived such a wound 
and such toils was little short of a miracle. The hold which 
he had obtained upon the Indian mind is shown in their treat- 





Se 
ment of his would-be murderer. His own people of their ows, 


accord arrested him, tried him and put him to death, 





THE ASHES OF A GOD.* 

Mr. Barn’s new fable is no less delightful than its pre. 
decessors. There is the same learned and fantastic preface 
and the tale told by Maheshwara to Parwiti is as ingenious 
and poetic as the Great God’s other romances. It appears 
that a Brahman, the prime minister of a king, seeing his wife 
one day in his master’s arms, did not stop to inquire further 
into the business, but fled toa lonely graveyard and proceeded 
to “acquire merit” by ceaseless muttering. The gods 
granted him the boon of continuing his devotions indefinitely, 
ti he abandoned them of his own accord. By-and-by the 
Brabman by his assiduity acquired such a mountain of merit 
that the gods were seriously alarmed, for it threatened to 
overwhelm Heaven and earth. £0 various devices . were 
employed to wean him from his allegiance, but all failed til] 
Indra went to Kalinidhi in the bottom of the sea and 
implored ker help. The sea-nymph arranged for the Brahman 
a play in which an old elephant and a pippala tree played the 
parts—the elephant being a re-incarnation of the erring king 
and the tree of the Brahman’s wife. In the play the whole 
story came out, and the innocence of the wife was made clear, 
The Brahman’s asceticism was melted ; he rushed to embrace 
his wife and found himself kissing the artful Kalanidhi., 
Whereupon the mountain of merit was absolutely annihilated 
and Indra appeared and condemned the Brahman to a series 
of most unpleasant incarnations, beginning with that of a tail. 
less dog. For the Brahman’s devotion was only egotism, and 
he could never have loved his wife if he condemned her with. 
out inquiry. It is superfluous for us to praise Mr. Bain’s 
manner of telling the tale. In his delicate prose, which 
remains good prose though instinct with poetry, we get the 
superfine essence of the Indian mythology. 





“THE GLORY OF THE SHIA WORLD."+ 
Tuis is one of the books which does for the people of a 
remote part of the world what Lord Salisbury's “ large-scale 
maps” do for the country—that is, it makes the people real. 
Major Sykes has devoted nearly twenty years of his life to 
upholding our interests and extending our knowledge in 
Eastern Persia and Beluchistan. His official services are re- 
corded in the archives of the Foreign Office and the India 
Office. We can judge by a book like the one before us now how 
great is his knowledge of the people with whom he has lived, 
and, what is more important, how warm is his sympathy for 
them. It purports to be a translation, with notes and 
comments, of the autobiography of a Persian gentlemen 
of medium rank during the years of his youth spent in 
Eastern Persia, and during a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Shia saint, the Imam Riza, at Meshed. It contains 
nothing particularly striking, but it conveys the strange 
and subtle charm which Persia exercises over the European 
mind, and which, in a different field, Professor Browne 
has expressed to us so admirably. We have no doubt 
that Major Sykes has exercised a wise discretion. But 
what he has given us is a faithful and living picture, without 
exaggeration or caricature, of modern life in Eastern Persia, 
andof menandthings. The alleged writer is a poet, historian, 
and tax assessor. He commences witha vivid and detailed 
description of his own entry into this world, and proceeds to 
tell us how he went on a campaign with his father at the age 
of fourteen, and to describe the tragic end of that “ surpasser 
of Rustem” who, while pursuing brigands, was swallowed up 
alive in a salt swamp. Indeed the part played by brigands in 
the story is a very considerable one, and offers a useful 
commentary on current events. A kind uncle then 
took charge of him and made him a revenue officer. We are 
introduced to the mysteries of the gentle art of tax gathering 
as practised in Persia. He tells us that the “revenue officers 
were all people of a noble disposition,” and that the profession 
made him very happy. We are not told whether the happiness 
extended to the objects of his activity, but we learn that his 
advice to them was, “ Lessen the compliments and increase the 
money.” Having attained the ripe age of eighteen, he was 
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Ln vided with a wife, and we are enlightened as to the methods 
hich he became possessed of a treasure “like a Cypress, 
“i asant,” and one-sixth of a village for her 
e wedding he was not allowed to see her 
nted her with a pair of gold bracelets, 

to hear her speak till he had filled her mouth with gold 
= He gives vent to his enthusiasm in a poem ending 
re tee verse, “Her face is not in need of rouge, colour- 
ing tuttooing or @ mole.” He resided in Kerman, which he 
describes as a famous city “where his learning and wit is 
fully appreciated.” He there made the acquaintance of a 
European doctor, whose courage during an outbreak of the 
cholera he attributes to the dull and ; misty climate of 
England, which impedes the flow of imagination. The 
Bnglish doctor's services do not appear to have been called 
in on the occasion of the mortal illness of the kind uncle, who 
died while the local practitioner who was called in was writing 
a charm on his pillow with the blood of a black cock. We 
learn how our hero performed an important governmental 
mission, namely, to bring a “robe of honour” to a deserving 
official and to exact the customary fees—how he vowed his 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imam Riza, and how, after 
sufferings in the great salt desert and at the hands of robbers, 
he and his caravan finally arrived at Meshed and did their 
obeyance at fhe sacred tomb, the glories of which he describes 

us. 

We strongly recommend a study of this record to the 
European reader, who will find in it much food for 
reflection. He will feel the clear, bright air of Persia 
and live the free caravan life, listening to stories gay and 
pathetic, snatches of poetry and history, modern and legendary, 
till finally he stands on the sacred spot where no European 
bas ever stood, where the great Haroun, the correspondent of 
Charlemagne, lies buried near the splendid tomb of his son’s 
victim, within walls built by Alexander the Great, and :estored 
by the son of Tamerlane, where the spoils of Delhi consecrated 
by Nadir Shah are lit by electric light supplied by a Russian 
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FROM A NORTHERN WINDOW.* 

Most of these twelve papers are published for the first time, 
though Iun Maclaren’s “ Books and Bookmen,” “ Humour,” 
“Burns, the Voice of the Scottish People,” and “The 
Waverley Novels” were originally lectures delivered to 
audiences in the United States. ‘“ Books and Bookmen,” one 
is disposed to say, comes first in merit as in order, and is, as 
might be expected, a delightful bit of literary gossip. Few 
things are more delightful than to follow a good writer as he 
muses on what others have written, What an excellent story 
is that of the squatter who, having made some money, sent 
home for some books. His friend despatched some chests of 
the best he could find, and after a while received this letter : 
“Have been working over the books, and if anything new has 
been written by William Shakespeare or John Milton, please 
send it out.” His knowledge of literary history left something 
to be desired, but clearly he had the root of the matter in him. 
Another excellent essay isan appreciation of George Macdonald 
by Robert Macdonald. It is described as “a personal note,” 
and it connects throughout the man with his work. The more 
we see of this connection, the better pleased we are. George 
Macdonald was absolutely remote from the great authors 
whom we admire more the less we see of their personalities. 
History is touched in three papers, two of which concern its 
ecclesiastical aspect. Lord Guthrie writes on “Scots Re- 
formers and Covenanters” in a broad-minded way, quite 
worthy of an ancestor who some two hundred years ago gut 
into trouble with his Presbytery because, being a Presbyterian 
minister, he subscribed a guinea to the building of an Epi- 
scopal meeting-house. But might we suggest that to see Wolsey 
redivivus in the late Cardinal Vaughan is not a compliment to 
the modern divine? Wolsey was one of the Churchmen of the 
‘ery worst type. Miss Florence MacCann gives us a pic- 
turesque little story of the experiences of James Melville and 
the Scotch ministers who were his colleagues when they were 
attending the Hampton Court Conference. Mr. Duncan 
Warrand, in his account of the “Culloden Papers,” tells us 
about Duncan Forbes of Inverness and his family (1626-1750). 
Especially interesting is the glimpse we get of the activities of 
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the anti-Jacobite Scotsmen at the time of the “ Forty-five.” 
After these we may turn by way of a change to Sir Hérbert 
Maxwell's “ Possibilities of Scottish Angling.” It is not all 
relief, indeed, for we are movéd'to wrath when we read of the 
foolish supineness which has suffered so many of our home- 
country streams to be ruined by the poisonous outflow from 
the mills. Sir Herbert leaves Scotland for a while to make 
his protest. Ifthe Thames, flowing through the largest city 
in the world, hus been brought back'to something like wholes 
someness, why could not they?” 





FINLAND,* 

Mr. Renwick tells us that he has had two objects in writing 
his book. These may be briefly characterised as political and 
literary; he desires us to enlist for the Finns our helpful 
sympathy in the stand which they are making against Russian . 
encroachment, and he wishes to set forth the attractions of the 
country, the charm of its moors and rivers and lakes, its 
opportunities of sport and the like, and, at the same time, to 
do justice to the good qualities of the people. The political 
purposé is set forth in what we may describe as a very 
militant preface from the pen of Mr. Henry W. Nevinson. We 
doubt whether this aid will be really helpful, such is the tone 
and temper of the utterance. Mr. Renwick himself feels 
strongly on the subject, but he is willing to believe that M. 
Stolypin himself is not at heart an enemy to Finnish rights. 
One thing may be urged on the Russian side: Finland seems 
to be the most Socialistic region in Europe. In the Diet. 
elected in January last there were returned eighty-seven 
Socialist deputies, the five other parties numbering in all one 
hundred and seven. It is little to be wondered at that the central 
authority feels a little uneasy. Turning to the country and 
its people, we find Mr. Renwick’s account full of interest. It 
isa case of a struggle between Man and Nature. The con- 
ditions are hard. There is a very rigorous winter, and in 
Northern Finland the average temperature of the year is, if 
we remember right, little above the freezing point. “Only 
about three acres in every hundred are arable.” (Nothing is 
said about pasture, and generally there is lack of figures.) 
Still the Finn is better off than his neighbours on the north. 
Nature cannot overpower him; he asserts himself and rises 
in the scale. In one matter he is behind the time. There are | 
still adscripti glebae in the country, in hysingar,as they are 
called, “who are compelled by law to live with and work for 
a householder.” Of this class we naturally hear little or 
nothing; but of the Finns with whom Mr. Renwick came in 
contact, whether in the country or in the towns—the larger 
towns are wonderfully up-to-date in their arrangements—we 
have a very pleasing appreciation. They are a genial, kindly 
race. Some drawbacks there are.. Woman has obtained an 
equality such as she possesses nowhere else, and, on the whole, 
Mr. Renwick thinks, is not so much the better for it as she 
should be. She wants, if we rightly understand bim, to have 
both her rights of law and her rights of courtesy. Mr. Renwick 
bas something to say about sport, but he is sparing of details. 
Here, however, is one which may be quoted: in Lake Ladoga 
you can catch salmon and char “in great quantities,” and pay 
for a boat and boatman six shillings a day! 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Proressor J. H. MorGan writes at considerable length on 
“ The Constitutional Revolution” inthenew Nineteenth Century. 
As we have had occasion to notice before, though his sympathies 
are in the main strongly with the Liberals, he is far from being 
an uncompromising partisan. The opening portion of his 
article deals at length with usurpations of the Executive— 
legislative, judicial and financial—and the growing tendency 
towards administrative autocracy in the various Departments, 
a tendency which he attributes only in part to the conflict 
of the two Houses. Professor Morgan, it is true, denounces 
the Referendum vigorously enough, and declares that, com- 
pared with such revolutionary proposals, the Veto Bill is 
“conspicuously studious in its moderation and conservative 
in its design.” But it is clear that he has grave doubts as 
to the efficacy of this measure in restraining the preten- 
sions of the Lords :— ; 

“ Altogether it may be pretty safely asserted that while the 
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power of the Lords to reject is abolished, their power to revise 
will be enormously increased, and whenever the Government is 
in a hurry to get its legislation through they may be able to 
dictate what terms they please. The Government will have every 
reason to agree with its adversary quickly. Under these circum- 
stances we think the pace of legislation is likely to be slow, 
and its contentiousness inconsiderable. The danger is that the 
extremists on the Government side, impatient at such small 
results, will clamour for such an abbreviation of the temporary 
riod as to abolish it altogether. In that case we shall be 
ona to the brink of a counter-Revolution. From all 
that has been said above, we. think it must be admitted 
that there is no finality in the proposals of either party. The only 
way out of the impass® will be, sooner or later, to agree on the 
substitution of a new Second Chamber for the existing House of 
Lo ” 
He concludes by reiterating his conviction that a Second 
Chamber is absolutely necessary. Professor Morgan, in other 
words, is a strong Preambulist ; and it is amusing to compare 
his views on the House of Lords with those expressed by the 
Lord Advocate last Saturday ——Mr. Harold Wyatt’s paper, 
“God's Test of War,” is a great deal better than its 
sensational title. There is sound sense in the caveat he enters 
with regard to the Arbitration Treaty with America :-— 
“Two unmilitary peoples, threatened by the same danger, 
speaking the same language, and largely even now of the same 
blood, may well find it expedient to unite such forces as they 
possess for their common defence against great armed nations. 
Rut to infer from the advisability of such a union that the reign 
of everlasting peace upon earth is about to begin, and that what 
remains of their military spirit may therefore soon be suffered to 
lapse, is the very negation of human reason, and the surest method 
of securing their common downfall.” 





Lord Brassey writes on the Navy Estimates of 1911-12 ina 

vein of tempered optimism. He deprecates the practice of 
“building ships earlier than is necessary in order to have 
them ready when they are wanted.” Money may thus be 
wasted,and we may fail to take advantage of the newest ideas. 
He anticipates a reaction against the worship of mammoth 
dimensions—nautical Jumbomania it might be called—and 
condemns the policy of scrapping armoured ships and 
cruisers, not twenty years old, in sound condition and still 
fit for certain services. And, finally, he admits that “ estimates 
must be framed by comparisons of naval strength and pro- 
gress, and at the present juncture mainly with Germany.” 
In an interesting passage from a memorandum on the 
political condition written by Prince Hohenlohe so far back 
as 1847 he shows how naval weakness was in former times a 
moving cause of the discontent then universal amongst patriotic 
Germans. Mr. Ian Malcolm writes pleasantly on the 
“Humours of English Elections.” We have only room for one of 
his budget of good stories. Apropos of the use of the word 
“colour” to denote political creed, he tells how a can- 
vasser rang the door-bell of a small house and was answered 
by a diminutive child, who said that her father was out, 
“*And what “colour” is your father, my dear?’ After a 
short pause she replied, ‘Well, I think he used to be ginger, 
but he’s very bald now.’”--—Bishop Welldon, ina most interest- 
ing paper, discusses the making of the Authorised Version with 
tlie special view of emphasising the fact that it was a revision 
of successive revisions, and was carried out with wonderful 
literary care and skill——Lastly, we may note a brilliant 
and deeply suggestive essay on “Our debt to Latin Poetry 
as distinguished from Greek,” by Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 
His remarks on Lucretius are especially illuminative, but 
the most remarkable passage in a fascinating paper is the 
following :— 

“From the earliest dawn of letters to the incipient decay in the 
Silver Age we meet with formal attestations, and from good 
authorities too, that men who are now to us mere names once had 
the fame of a Milton ora Tennyson. Nepos refers to a poet of 
whom he, a responsible critic, is able to say, ‘I can well affirm 
that he is our most brilliant poet since Lucretius and Catullus.’ 
Of whom is he speaking? Of one Julius Calidus, of whose 
existence we should have been unaware but for this passage. 
Tibullus, who ought to know, tells us that no one—not even 
Virgil, it seems—‘ came nearer to the immortal Homer’ than one 
Valgius. But for the caprice of time we might now be quoting 
from Calid and Valge as from Lucan and Virgil.” 

As Professor Tyrrell happily puts it, ‘ Thus does fame scatter 
with indifferent hands the laurels of triumph and the poppies 
of oblivion,” 





In the National Review Mr. Lovat Fraser answers the 
question, “Why help the Baghdad Railway?” with an 


confronted in 1903—nothing, at least, which Should alter 
our attitude to the project. Sir Edward Grey’ , 
é rey’s state, 
ment on March 8th—viz., that Great Britain had 
desire to stop Germany making her railway to Basra, ~ 
that she should not emerge on the Persian Gulf Without oup 
consent, as we had rights there which we meant to maintain 
is convincing. “ Unfortunately, he could not tell the 
that these rights are simultaneously being made the subject of 
barter, which is the real cause of the rejoicings in the German 
Press.” Mr. Fraser is anxious to know whether the Indian. 
Government are being consulted, and expresses the belief 
that Indian opinion is dead against any arrangement inyolyj 
mutual control by Great Britain and Germany of any section 
of the line. He meets the argument that it is: our duty to 
help to open up a derelict country by observing that we have 
vast derelict countries. awaiting development within our 
Empire. He also dismisses the “ short-cut-to-India argument,” 
holding that the Baghdad line is not a good alternative mail 
route. His examination of the merits of the two possible 
termini of the railway, Koweit and Basra, is valuable, becanse 
he has been there, and it leads him to the conviction that “by 
permitting the construction of a great harbour at Koweit 
where under special treaties we have at present the sole, decisive 
voice, we should be giving hostages to fortune and undermin- 
ing our supremacy in the Gulf.” Hence his conclusion that 
we should keep entirely out of the scheme, maintain abso. 
lute neutrality, stand firm on our treaty rights, and keep 
clear of unnecessary entanglements with Germany,——Mr, 
H. W. Wilson analyses the House of Lords’ Debate on the 
Declaration of London, and subjects the arguments of Lord 
Loreburn and Lord Morley to damaging critieism. He makes 
a good point when he asks if, as these advocates of the 
Declaration insist, our enemies are ready to disregard the 
rulings and precedents which bear on contraband, &c., what 
security have we that they will not, in the same way, dis- 
regard the rules of the Declaration when it suits their 
purpose ? “ The Case for Woman’s Suffrage ” is a verbatim 
report of Lord Selborne’s speech before the Conservative’ 
and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association on March 9th, 
and is a “sporting” retort to the charge that Lord Selborne 
is the victim of a boycott whenever he speaks on ‘this 
subject. The speech is like all Lord Selborne’s utter- 
ances, straightforward and unafiected, but we cannot say 
that it shakes our opposition to Woman Suffrage. He meets 
the argument that women de not want the vote by asserting 
that it was one of the stock arguments of the old Tories 
against the enfranchisement of the other sex by the Reform 
Bill. Yes, but did the unenfranchised men ever form an 
Anti-Suffrage League? Again, while we may admit that 
women care more for the sacredness of the home than men, we 
see no reason to agree with Lord Selborne that they care 
more deeply than men for the future of the country.—— 
“Tgnotus ” writes an interesting paper, based on the disclosures 
of recent memoir writers, on the part taken by the Empress 
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emphatic. negative. He: maintains first. of all that nothing 
has occurred to alter the position with which we were 





Eugénie in bringmg about the cataclysm of 1870. His 
verdict is that she has been much maligned; that her motive 
throughout was patriotic; that she foresaw what was needed 
by France and used all her efforts to strengthen the French 
army; and that she only urged on the war because she had been 
persistently deceived by statesmen and war ministers as to the 
state of France’s preparedness. We may alsonote Mr. Morton 
Fullerton’s reading of the fall of M. Briand and the accession 
to power of the Monis Ministry It is briefly this: that 
M. Briand, though the necessary man, resigned rather than 
incur the suspicion of Cesarism; that M. Monis, though 
elevated to power by M. Briand’s enemies, is continuing his 
policy, and that the cordial co-operation of M. Deleassé and 
M. Cruppi, and M. Paul Cambon in London, affords the best 
guarantee that the Radical conspirators will not have matters 
all their own way. 





Mr. Harold Spender discusses the proposed arbitration 
treaty with the United States in a paper headed “Peace 
on Earth?” in the Contemporary. His view is hopeful, 
but his roseate interpretation of Germany's attitude is 
somewhat discounted by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollwegs 
recent utterance. Mr. Spender is careful to warn us 
against counting on the approval of the American 
Senate, though, as an uncompromising Home Ruler, 
he-argues that the United States will be more inclined to, 
enter into closer ties with Fnghind because she is giving 
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to Ireland. In other words, Tammany will be 


e sacrifice of Ulster.——Professor Sanday 
“The Primitive Church and the Problem 
} He traces the growth and a Pag 
in the last forty years both on the 

- ape sette as well as that of practical effort, and 
tet whereas at the Pan-Anglican Congress in 1908 
the question of reunion was only one subject among 
at the Edinburgh World’s Missionary Conference in 

Tan although it was nominally only one subject among a 
nomber, it really dominated the whole assembly. At the 
e time he reluctantly finds it necessary to warn his readers 
par t hasty plans, as “ there are no short cuis in matters of 
er puta moment.... ‘There is an immense desire for 
reunion the whole world over; and yet as matters stand it 
must be felt to be impossible.” The first indispensable stage, 
in his opinion, is for students and scholars working among their 
books to concentrate on a scientific reconsideration of the 
questions of the origin, history, and validity of Holy Orders, 
and of the validity of Sacraments.——Mr. F. M. Cutlack 
writes incisively and frankly on “ the German National Idea.’ 
The gist of bis article is that if Germany is aggressive, she has 
good cause in her tremendously rapid growth to power and 
prosperity. “ When we examine the modern German and find 
how he is energetic, bold, self-confident, exultant, and, above 
all, successful, we must in all humanity make allowance for 
some high-spirited jubilation.” The German, continues Mr. 


Cutlack, 

“pelieves in the ultimate arrival at any selected goal of the 
plodder who plods with an aim; he believes in victory by weight 
of numbers; he believes whole-heartedly, and without any sense 
of humour whatever, in the righteousness of everything that 
is his and of every work ho doés. . . . His training is valuable 
in that it teaches him to work hard, but immeasurably 
more valuable in that it teaches him to enjoy it. Work 
is his national sport—other he can scarcely be said to have any. .. . 
He is not only patriotic, but he is self-consciously patriotic. . . . 
He feels to-day that he is destined for something great; that, 
whatever chances and changes may come about, they cannot be 
unfavourable to him; that, whether he has to fight or not, he 
willin any case continue to advance to a position ordained for 
him. He has become an Imperialist in the broadest sense. The 
dreams he has-of the unfolding years are not bloody; he does not 
want war; but he believes that his national worth is important to 
the world’s future, and he is ready to fight if he must.” 


‘ropitiated by th 
writes On 
of Reunion. 


Mr. Cutlack’s concluding remarks are well worth attentive 
study. A rapprochement with Germany, he admits, depends 
on something besides mutual understanding and goodwill. 
The building of warships and the improvement of our Army 
are not the causes of international animosity. If the French 
army had been as ready as Marshal Lebouf declared it to 
be, there would probably have been no war in 1870.—— 
Mr, Frederick Ballard, writing on Rural Housing, advocates the 
grouping of detached houses on the village system, and gives 
an illustration of a cottage built under rural by-laws for 
£160. The annual cost works out as follows: “Charge for 
capital and interest at Board of Agriculture rate, 4} per cent. 
for 50 years; 5s.a year ground rent; £1 rates; £1 repairs = 
£9 1s., or 3s. 6d. a week.” ——We may also note Mr. Masefield’s 
reminiscences of J. M. Synge, written in short explosive 
sentences. He confirms the view expressed by other writers 
of Synge’s complete detachment from party. “He was the 
only Irishman I ever met who cared nothing for either the 
political or the religious issue. . . . The question was nothing 
tohim. All that he asked for was to hear what it made people 
say and to see what it made people do.” 


The Fortnightly Review contains a series of epigrams 
of two verses each, by Mr. Thomas Hardy, called “ Satires 
of Circumstance.” These are as unpleasant and as 
poignant as one would imagine they would be alike from their 
title and their author. Mr. Hardy’s familiar view of women 
is prominent here——In an article dealing with “National 
Conservatism” “Emanon ” asks why the swing of the pendulum 
bas been arrested, especially in the great towns where it 
generally shows itself first, The answer, we are told, is that 
althongh election agents and party managers insisted on a 
bold constructive policy—that is, Tariff Reform—the policy of 
outbidding the other side is not one which really appeals to 
the elector. “Emanon” would have liked a more cautious 
and Machiavellian procedure. He would not have. re- 
pealed the corn tax after the war, but would have 
taken it off the colonies only, doubling it to foreigners. 











This could have been done without the flourish of 
Birmingham trumpets which so alarmed the Free Traders. 
——Mr. Arthur Baumann writes “A Tory Plea for 
the Parliament Bill.” There is much truth in his state 
ment that the Lords entered into a great gamble over 
the Budget, being led on by the hope that the popularity 
of Tariff Reform would save them. They took no heed, 
and “damned the consequences, and now the consequences 
have damned the Peers.” The writer sees clearly that the 
creation of five hundred peers would not embarrass the Govern- 
ment. They would have a subservient House of Lords for some 
time, and the party chest would be filled by the prices 
of coronets. Mr. Baumann counsels patience, believing 
that the Government will turn itself out in the end “by the 
intemperate use of power for partisan purposes. But that 
event will be delayed for a generation, if the House of Lords 
commits the capital error of installing a permanent Radical 
majority within its walls.”——Sir George Arthur regrets that 
so little notice has been taken here of Lord Kitchener's memo- 
randum, which laid down the principles of Australian defence. 
He would have us apply these principles to ourselves, and 
warns us of the terrible danger of meeting the highly-trained 
soldiers of the Continent with our Territorial Forces. Sir 
George Arthur holds in very light esteem any but the most 
thorough training, and he considers that the Englishman 
needs a longer period to learn soldiering than the Australian, 
who from the local circumstances learns more easily.—— 
“ Auditor Tantum” discusses “ Personalities in the Commons,” 
and remarks upon the weakness of the Opposition. Speeches 


are too long, and the same thing is said over and over again | 


The Front Bench gives no encouragement to the rank and file, 
and there is no feeling that a fight in deadly earnest is going 
forward. 


Readers with a sense of bumour will delight in the story 
placed first in Blackwood called “Expeditus,” by Mr. St. 
John Lucas, After a prelude dealing with the traditions of 
fat abbesses whose holiness caused them to be loved and 
remembered, we come to the adventures of the Abbess of 
Saint-Ernoul. She is described as moving “ with the gestures 
of a hobbled elephant, and her nose and eyes were almost 
hidden behind two vast rosy cheeks.” But she was entirely 
lovable, kind, practical, and energetic, and worshipped by 
the poor, amongst whom her influence was immense. For 
this reason, perhaps, the mayor determined to put an 
end to the nunnery over which the Abbess ruled. How he 
advanced to the gates, tricolour sash and all, accompanied by 
policemen and sympathisers, and how the abbey gardener 
received the invaders with a hose, and how the intrepid Abbess 
tore up the order of the Minister of the Interior, are things 
which must be read in Mr. Lucas’s own words. The Abbess 
wus much too practical not to realise that after. such a 
catastrophe serious measures would be taken by the mayor, 
so when he summoned the garrison to surrender a 
second time, bringing with him soldiers and a machine 
gun (to use on the gardener), he found the convent empty 
and the valuables removed. The sphere of the Abbess’s 
activities now shift to Rome. Here she had always longed to 
go, not so muth to see St. Peter's as the Colosseum. Nominally 
she and Sister Veronica, who went with her, were to arrange 
the details of anew French convent on the Aventine. Finally, 
the two ladies stayed in a villa near Frascati, when the rillages 
at hand were being ravaged by an epidemic. Medical helpand 
the devoted nursing of the two Frenchwomen did a good deal, 
but the spirit of the people was depressed and they demanded 
relics for their consolation. The Abbess hurried off to the 
Vatican, where a Cardinal found her a box of bones, and 
these were sent at once to Sister Veronica, but without any 
explanation as to whose relics they were, and the Abbess waspre- 
vented by a sudden illness from writing herself. Great was the 
doubt of Sister Veronica as to what she should do. Anonymous 
bones would not be accepted by the people, who wished for the 
personal intervention of a Saint. As Sister Veronica re- 
surveyed the box she found a label on it with the word 
“Spedito.” This at once was accepted as signifying Saint 


Pedito, and in his name miraculous cures began at once. ' 


When the Abbess found out what had happened she was over- 
come with laughter, telling Sister Veronica that she had 
“created an active miraculous saint out of a—a luggage 
label.” And the bones? “They were nobody's in particular,” 
but came from the catacombs. But something had 
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to be done. The Abbess was far too honest to wish 
td pass off the fictitious saint. as a real one. Again 
the Vatican was consulted and proved equal to the occasion. 
A scholar was set to work in libraries and he soon found a 
Roman soldier called Expeditus who became a Christian and 
was martyred in the Colosseum in the third century, “and an 
expert osteologist recognised the marks of lion’s teeth on the 
bones.” The historical evidence became so convincing as to 
satisfy even the Abbess, and the villagers called the healthful 
wind which blew away the infection the “venticello di San 
Pedito.” The story is written with real humour, and the 
character of the Abbess is delightful throughout.——“ Moira 
O'Neill.” in reviewing “The Oxford Book of Italian 
Verse,” nas given us some charming translations of the 
verses she quotes. Here is a verse of the song of a 
maiden forsaken by her lover, who has gone to the Crusades, 
by Rinaldo d’Aquino, of the epoch of Dante :— 
“Never can I furget my woe, 
And comfort naught avails. 
The ships are in the port below, 
Waiting to hoist their sails. 
The men are all for sailing 
To lands beyond the sea: 
And I alone am wailing, 
What will become of me ?” 
We must also call attention to the translation of Michel- 
angelo’s cry of the spirit in the great sonnet written at the 
end of his life, beginning :— 
“ Over a stormy sea a fragile boat 
Has borne me to the port for which all steer.” 
The whole review makes an interesting essay on Italian poetry, 
and gains greatly by the faithful translations, which are 
in themselves charming pieces of verse.——“ Palabra Inglesa” 
is distinctly pleasant reading at this time of national self-depre- 
ciation. These words, it appears, are used in South America 
when a native wishes to'assure some one that he will be as good 
as his word. Translated, ‘“ Palabra Inglesa” means “ This is 
an English promise.” The saying has come from our fair 
dealing in trade, and from the experience the natives have had 
of our thoroughness in action as exhibited by engineers, planters, 
and others.——Miss Gertrude Bell's paper on Damascus is, like 
all her writings, full of archwological information, human 
sympathy, and humour. Miss Bell was greatly impressed by 
her first sight of a young Christian recruit in the Turkish 
army, and the ideas of change the sight of him aroused were 
again awakened when she was able to discuss politics freely 
with native friends in the great houses of Damascus. Six 
years ago she could only allude to such things under her 
breath. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips contributes to the English Review a 
sonnet on Shakespeare which, if it does not contain any very 
strikingly original ideas, has clear-cut thoughts expressed in 
harmonious language. We quote six lines which give the 
main idea of the work— 

“ Others conceive thee but as bland and mild, 
And with a cloudless, boundless human view ; 


Yet wast thou most thyself in thunder-roll 
Of human challenge hurled against the Powers; 
By furious fuel thy true fire was fed, 
By Lear outcast, Othello by the bed.” 

— Mr. Richard Middleton’s “ Queen Melanie and the Wood- 
Boy” is so graceful and tender in feeling and expression that 
we regret that the author has not worked out the idea more 
fully. As it stands, the poem breaks off suddenly.—— Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds’ article, called “‘ The By-products of Tariff Reform,” 
is a paper of quite unusual interest. Those who try to arrive at 
some definite idea of what is passing through the minds of 
English working people at the present time cannot fail to re- 
ceive much enlightenment from this detached yet sympathetic 
analysis. The change that has come about in the minds 
of working men during the last few years has been 
both great and marked. We have very little doubt that 
Mr. Reynolds is right when he says that the Tariff 
Reform controversy is responsible for the change; by its 
means working men have been taught the existence of 
economics, of which they were unaware before. Mr. Reynolds 
considers the bearing of this upon the spread of Socialism. 
He says :— 

“TI was present while some country working men, not trade 
unionists, were talking about their wage. ‘ We don’t get our fair 





share,’ said one. ‘ Certainly the master’s : 

haven't,’ added another, ‘and there wouldn't tbe sarital and we 
without his capital.’ ‘Yes, we knows that. But ‘tis us for us 
the interest on his capital, and in sharing up the profte = 
too little for our labour, and he gets too much for his e 
and ’t ought to be put a stop to.’ ‘Most people,’ I remarked be 
way of a joke,‘ would say you are talking Socialism’ ~~ by 
astonishment he retorted: ‘I knows we are. All of us woke. 
men are Socialists nowadays in things like that. Only I hoe 


we shall vote Conservative, us that’s here, after that.’ The ot. 
present nodded their approval. Ten years agoa conversation lik. 
that would have been impossible. It can cay mean, not 4 


that the opinions of those men have changed, but opin 
around them, of the class they belong to, » neh feelings tn share 
have also changed. One knows that it is so by a multitude of 
conversational touches too light and fleeting for recollecti s 
except as a general impression. And it is within a remarkabii : 
short space of time that working people have sohit 
socialistic in money matters, though not, it may be noted, nd 
other respects. The theoretical aspects of Socialism do ~ 
appeal to them, and they resent as much as ever State inter. 
ference in their private lives. Bureaucrats they mistrust. « 
chill Fabian efficiency has no attractions for then. What they 
want is fair play between man and man,” 7 


Those who have acquaintance with working peopie, even 
if they have not Mr. Reynolds’s exceptional opportunities 
of observation, will recognise the truth of these words 
Mr. Reynolds ends his deeply interesting study with a warning 
that profound dissatisfaction is growing among the working 
classes with all political parties, and that shonld a leader 
arise the action of pent-up forces may be violent.——A foy 
years ago the magazines were full of articles recommending 
various systems of diet as cures for all the ills of mankind, 
physical and moral. Of late there has been a lull, and wa 
hope that “ E. U. Pepsia,” when he writes a pan of joy over 
his use of the stomach pump as a cure for gout, is not going 
to inaugurate a new campaign. 


Though we must by no means be held to agree with every. 
thing it contains, one of the most interesting articles in the 
United Service Magazine for April is “The Case of a 
Democratic Army,” a reply to “ Ex-Non-Com.,” whose article 
in favour of promotion from the ranks and other methods for 
producing a democratic army, appeared in the December 
number of the magazine and was noticed by us. The follow. 
ing appears to us to be sound and reasonable :— 


“ * Ex-Non-Com.’ proposes that all Officers should come through 
the ranks. Why? What is the advantage to be obtained by 
service in the ranks? What can an Officer gain by serving in the 
ranks that will benefit him as an Officer? Service in the ranks 
tends, if anything, to unfit him. ‘The principal thing a man in the 
ranks has to learn is to obey the many masters over him. He isa 
mere unit in the great machine—an intelligent unit, perhaps, but 
a pawn only,and he must necessarily remain so. No! Service 
in the ranks is to the man who intends to be an Officer mere waste 
of valuable time. His principal study is how to command and 
lead. By all means let the competition for a commission be open 
to any one, but be very sure the country gets the best value. Let 
the subjects of examination be varied, and the physical standard 
high, but don’t make it a necessary qualification to have served in 
the ranks. There is no Officer I have ever met who would not be 
glad to welcome as a comrade the man he felt was his equal in the 
essential attributes of an honourable gentleman, whatever his 
birth or pecuniary condition.” 





NOVELS. 





INGRAM.* 

Mr. Gretron’s romance of to-day is very clever, very 
characteristic of certain modern tendencies, and delight 
fully immune from others. We have grown familiar of late 
with the glorification of the “ bounder” in commerce, society, 
or politics whose lapses from taste or morality are not merely 
glossed over but justified. Moreover, it has become the 
fashion in novels which deal with the seamy side of life to 
reproduce with wearisome fidelity the strong language of the 
young “ blood,” whether of fashion or politics. Those who look 
for either of these features—the apotheosis of the cad or 
screaming profanity—in Mr. Gretton’s novel will look for it in 
vain. His young men are clean in their talk and their lives, 
and nothing is more charming in the book than the attitude 
of the author towards the spindle side of his dramatis persone. 
But after all, it is not the love-making—graciously and deli- 
cately handled though it is—which lends its distinguishing 
mark to Ingram. It is as a study in the psychology of a neo- 
Liberal that it claims attention. But first we must demur 
to the curious statement which opens Mr. Grettons 

A corte 2 








* Ingram. By R. HL Gretton. London: Grant Richards. [6s.] 
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“This book is an exercise in the Disraelian 


“ rd”: 
fe a It is true that he proceeds to single out as the 
distinguishing feature of Disraeti’s novels the exercise of 


curiosity, political and social, and the stimulation of @ similar 
curiosity in the reader. That is true enough in the sense, as 
he goes on to show, that they do not solve problems. But the 
word “manner” suggests style in such s context, and here 
there is no resemblance whatsoever. Dieraeli was a great 
rhetorician, and laid on his colour with the brush of a 
gosne-painter. Again, to vary the metaphor, he revelled 
in gorgeous upholstery—a trait admirably caricatured by 
Thackeray in Codlingsby—descriptions of the equipment of 

houses and so forth. He excelled again in ornamental 
invective and fantastic persiflage. These qualities are not 
merely absent from Mr. Gretton’s pages, they are alien to his 
habit of mind, which is fastidious, conscientious, critical, and, 
above all, serious. It is true that his principal characters 
indulge in a certain amount of mutual chaff about their 
seriousness. But none the less they take their pleasures in an 
austere way. When they meet at a country house they 
do not play bridge, but they row races im racing fours with 
young Blues. es severa est verum gaudium is their motto, 
with certain reservations. Thus Ingram likes Ascot better 
than Epsom or Newmarket on purely asthetic grounds, 
because the company are better to look at. 


Ingram, the central figure of the story, is a young Liberal 

M.P., the son of a country parson, who, at the opening of the 
story, which coincides with the General Election of January, 
1906, has been promoted to an under-secretaryship. The 
period of the story occupies the early years of the present 
Administration and closes with the rejection of the Licensing 
Bill. The leaders on both sides are mentioned by name or 
with so transparent a disguise as to render their identification 
perfectly easy. The portraits of the younger men are 
imaginary, but the family of the Mortons, a house politically 
divided against itself, is drawn in its main outlines from 
living exemplars, though in such a way as to give no ground 
for offence. Mr. Gretton must be acquitted of any desire to 
write a roman a@ clef. Where he criticises he does so frankly. 
His hostility to the Liberal Imperialists is undisguised, and, 
in our opinion, unjust; but it is at least free from the 
excesses of partisanship. What interests him is the future of 
the younger men of education and serious aims on the Liberal 
side. As typified in Ingram, the attitude of these neo-Liberals 
is far from being one of cocksureness or even complacency. In- 
deed, Ingram is somewhat of a political Hamlet, influenced on 
the one hand by his historic sense, his admiration for the 
ordered graciousness of the lives of the aristocracy, and by a 
certain academic fastidiousness; on the other, by his 
sincere interest in schemes of social reform and his 
personal attachment to his chiefs. Foreign policy 
hardly comes within his province at all, and the period 
chosen enables the author to dispense with any reference 
to the relations of the Liberals and the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party. Mr. Gretton is right when he asserts by 
implication in his “Foreword” that his story solves no 
problems. It is rather a thoughtful and—with the reservation 
already noted—a fair-minded presentation of the difficulties 
and misgivings that beset an idealist “immersed in the 
intricacies of practice.” It is not always easy reading, for we 
are more often reminded of Meredith and Henry James than 
of Disraeli. But if Mr. Gretton’s conclusions are somewhat 
nebulous, the data are stated honestly enough: we may note 
in particular the admirable summary of the issues involved in 
the Licensing Bill. The book lends itself to quotation, but 
we must confine ourselves to the interesting passage in which 
Mr. Richardson, Ingram’s benefactor and father-in-law, a 
non-party millionaire, sketches the new party which he wishes 
Ingram to lead :— 


“*You know, people are talking of you, Jack. You’re beginning 
to stand to some extent for a younger force in politics. t's not 
what is most prominent at the moment as the new force; it’s 
something behind that, something hardly as yet in view. What 
is mostly being taken for the new force, I suppose, is what George 
and Churchill stand for. But, when you look at that, it’s chiefly, 
after all, a bringing into line of a force clear for a long time— 
labour. They are making labour men consciously integral in the 
machine. George does it by having labour and the life of labour 
always in his eye when he is speaking, and by basing all he does 
on giving it consideration. There are no longer, one might say, 
to be classes, but only a sort of alphabetical order. Churchill 
does it by all the methods the Board of Trade gives him, labour 





conferences, boards of arbitration, and so on. I doubt if you'll 
fe ~e yee but the most domestic offices now. 

people are inning to think there may be something in 
Liberalism fresher ery two; something at present, if nat 
like, far too academic, too amateur, too much in the air; but 
somethi more disinterested and unbiased, something more 
capable of appreciating what exists, as well as having ideals of 
what ought to exist. That may bring fresh grist into the 
machine, may bring in men like me, who vote nearly as massively 
as the most Trade-Unionised labour man. We're not too much 
bound up in anything; we can see, for instance, as many flaws 
in the House of Lords as you. But we want a little lack of logic 
in the men we trust; and if it takes the form merely of taste, of 
pleasure in the way thi are done or have grown, I dare say that 
would serve. This is along way of getting at my point, but I 
had to go round that way. Men, as I say, aro talking of you; you 
arehuman. I’m always meeting men, of very different opinions, 
who like you. Why shouldn’t you be the new generation in 
politics? Why shouldn’t you make it the core of your party, and 
lead it before very long?’ Ingram did not reply at once. There 
was so much that might be said, and he had to search for a start- 
ing point. Finally he chose one: ‘I’m not sure you haven't 
yourself given a reason against your own suggestion, sir. Taste, 
and freedom from too much logic, and a gift of appreciation may 
be very useful as salt in a mixture, but can they make a compound 
of themselves? I must say I don’t quite see us—my friends and 
my set—developing as a party.’ ‘ Well, I haven’t come to my idea 
by way of politics at all. You know I’ve never thought I knew 
much about them. But I’ve had to think a little about Charlie 
[his son] trom time to time, and I’ve seen how queerly links aro 
made nowadays for the people who use them, or who like to try 
te. The old sharp divisions are gone.’ ‘Yet so many men have 
told me that they don’t understand us, or see where we are going.’ 
‘Perhaps because they don’t yet see you at all,’ Mr. Richardson 
said. ‘It’s George and Churchill they see, and you men some- 
where in the bunch. Perhaps you don’t yet see yourselves. Look 
here, do you remember once talking to me about Balfour’s curious 
failure at first in the new House, and how he got back his place, 
and his tone?’ ‘Yes, I remember.’ ‘ Well, why do you think he 
got it back?’ Ingram nodded: ‘I see. I suppose the secret of 
what happened was some salt in our mixture.’ ‘Yes. And Pll 
tell you something else. George and Churchill were bound to take 
the line of those who thought Balfour’s tone useless. See what I 
mean? Now you fellows can understand—understand much. It’s 
your chance.’ ‘ Well,’ Ingram said at the end, ‘ if I don’t exactly 
see your party, I can believe in its shadow before,’” 





The Vision of Balmaine. By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—The hero of this story is a banker who is con- 
demned to penal servitude for a forgery which he knows to 
have been committed by his manager, but which he has sworn 
to the same manager never to betray. The extraordinarily 
salutary effect of penal servitude on Mr. Balmaine makes it well 
worth while for him to have suffered his unjust punishment, and 
at the end of his sentence he returns to life and finds everyone, 
except the real criminal, extremely glad to welcome him. There 
is more than a touch of mysticism about the latter half of the 
book, which is concerned chiefly with the vision mentioned in the 
title. Very little doubt could be entertained as to the beautiful 
efficacy of the British prison system if the result of imprisonment 
on the mind and morals of criminals was always as excellent as it 
proved to be in the case of Mr. Balmaine. 

Reapas_e Novets.—The Story of Cecilia. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—An Irish story of a girl of mixed 
parentage who is brought up in a convent, but who finds her true 
vocation in marriage, not in the life of religion. 








SOME BOOKS THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


OFr 





Mark Twain. By Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth and Co- 
5s. net.)—Mr. Henderson’s appreciation of the great American 
humorist seems to us somewhat extravagant. “One of the suprem® 
geniuses of our age”; “unique and incomparable position”; “a 
place in the minds and hearts of the great mass of humanity 
throughout the civilised world which, if measured in terms of 
affection, sympathy, and spontaneous enjoyment, is without a 
parallel.” These are, indeed, superlatives. Mr. Henderson deals 
largely in these. Still we are glad to have his book. He te!ls us 
much about the man’s early life; he brings into strong relief the 
serious side of his character. If he had but had the bump of 
veneration a little more developed! But we cannot assent to this 
coronation of the man who could descend tothe crudenesses of the 
“Innocents Abroad,” and who lapsed at last into so deplorable a 
condition of disbelief in God and man. Might we suggest to Mr. 
Henderson that the Terentian maxim stands thus: “ Homo sum ; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” This is a verse, though it does 
not, it must be owned, look much like one, But it has an iamb at 
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te end, pitto, and we do not find this saving elementin Mr. 
|Henderson’s emendation : “ Humanus sum ; et nil humanum mihi 
glienum est.” To scan this would puzzle the most ingenious. 


' We have received the seventh yearly issue of the Commercial 
Handbook of Canada, edited by Ernest Heaton, B.A., and 
J. Beverley Robinson (Heaton’s Agency, Toronto. 6s. net). It 
gives a great variety of information, political, mercantile, &c. The 
Customs tariff is an interesting subject which our readers might 
study with advantage. First comes Schedule A with 744 items, 
followed by appendices giving duties under French, Belgium and 
Netherlands, and Italian Treaties ; Schedule B has 20 articles, and 
Schedule C11. How different from the delightful simplicity of 
Free Trade! There is a list of “Prohibited Books” containing 
about seventy titles; of these, sixty come from the United States, 
five from England, four from Paris, and one from Rome. 


The Scottish Householders’ Guide. By Clarence G. Kerr. (Alex 
Gardner, Paisley. 2s. 6d. net.)—We can sufficiently indicate the 
character and object of this book by giving (abbreviated) the 
titles of the chapters: “Churches,” “ Parliamentary,” “ Local 
Authorities,” “Law Courts,” “Succession and Wills,” “ Banks,” 
“Investments,” “Landlords and Tenants,” “Taxes, Rates, 
Licences, Insurance.” 


Rugs in their Native Land. By Eliza Dunn. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. net.)—Miss Dunn, having spent many years in the East, has 
learnt much about rugs, about their making, their dyeing, &c., and 
this information she has put together in this volume, adding some 
suggestions which collectors will find practically useful. 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sandwich. With Introduction by 
8. R. Roget. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a very 
graceful memorial to an accomplished artist and critic. Thirty- 
eight sketches have been excellently reproduced. Descriptive notes 
have been added, and there is a brief memoir of the critic by John 
Lewis Koget. All who have a liking for this region of the coast 
would do well to possess themselves of the book. In view of the 
very moderate price, they will certainly get a handsome quid pro 
guo. 


The Pedigree Register (G. Sherwood, 227 Strand) is a quarterly 
magazine entirely devoted to pedigrees. Here we have a volume 
containing the issues of the three years, June, 1907, to March, 1910, 
with a copious index in which the important articles are noted in 
heavy type, all names that occur being given. Thereare from time 
to time papers on pedigree subjects. The price of this volume is 


35s.; of the single numbers, 2s. 6d. 


have received Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholder’s 


We 
Guide, and Oficial Directory. Edited by Herbert H. Bassett. 
(H. Blaikieck and Co. 12s.)—It gives the amount of capital, 
dividends, &¢., and general information about British and foreign 
railways. 


8.—The History of the English Bible. By the late 
tey. W. F. Moulton. Revised by his sons, James Hope Moulton 
and William Viddian Moulton. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. net.)——St. 
Aug e’s City of Ged. One of the series of “Early Church 
Manuals.” (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)——In “ Macmillan’s 7d. Net Series” 
(Macmillan and Co.) St. Ilario and Corleone, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
J'ono Lungay, by H. G. Wells; Jean of Gairloch, by Albert Kin- 
ross; and Elizabeth in Riigen, by the author of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” 


New Epirion 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Alleroft (A. H.) and Collins (A, J. F.), Higher Latin Composition, cr 8vo 


(Clive) 3/6 
. D.), How to Teach, cr 8vo (S.S.U.) net 2/6 
of Mexico, with Brush and Pen, 8vo 

(Methuen) net 10/6 

C,) and White (G, F.), Laboratory Manual of Inorganic 
(Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Maunsell) net 3/6 
. Blackwood) 6/0 


Baira (W 
Barton (M.), Impressions 


Singham (E. 

Chemistry, er 8vo ... 

Campbel (J. ), Mearing Stones, 4to 
Can dler I The General Plan, cr 8vo 
Chancello ti, B.), Lives of the British Sculptors, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 

(Duckworth) net 5/0 
(E. Wilson) net 5/0 
6/0 


Chapman (H. B.), At the Back of Things, cr 8vo 
Chapman (W. G.), Continental Price Caiculator, 12mo 
Deeping (W.), Joan of the Tower, cr 8vo 

Donogh (W, R.), A Treatise on the Law of Sedition in India, 8vo 


(Thacker) net = 
Eckardt (i. M. P.), A Rational Banking System, 8vo (Harper) net 7/6 
“— (Hon. A. D.), Life ef George Joachim Goschen, First Vise -ount 
chen, 1831-1907, 2 vols., (Lon rmans) net 25/0 
Piel (Eugéne), Poems, vo Laurie) net 10/6 


Fisher (1.) and Brown (H. G.), The Purchasing Power of Money, 8vo 
( 


Macmillan) net 12/6 
g (J.), Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians, 4to 
(Clarendon Press) net 31/6 
Graves (H. 8.) Principles of Handling Woodlands, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 


Garstar 





(Ri “aw Sy 60 
(Whitcombe tt Tombaye net 150 
8. King net 16.0 
ng) net 
ice, Part IL. = 
millan) 
8¥0 
Ww. ote net 
(Macmillan) net 


Illingworth (J. R.), Divine Transcendence, cr 8vo 
.(Ward & Lock) 


Innes (N.), The Governor’s Daughter, cr 8vo 

yy J (W. 8.), Glamourie, cr 8vo ....(Harper) 
Kane (F.), Repton, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 

vine Westerburg (Count Charles), Letters and Journal, 1848-9, 8v0 


(Duckworth 
; A Holiday in Gaol, or 8v0 (Metheen ie 
Marediter( Week-day Poems, er 8vo.. (E. Arnold) net 5 
Meynel 1A), De "Johnson, cr 8vo (Herbert . Fry net 26 
Newte C.), The Socialist om, cr ove. & Boon) 69 
Non- ng nme its R 





er 8 {Olt <4. 

Records of Early Wenscnteemity’ under Persecution a ¢* * 

dulgence (2 vols.), roy 8vo (Unwin) net son 
Patten (8. N.), The Social Basis of Religion, cr 8vo... .»-(Macmillan) net 
Ransome (A.) Ly? Hoofmarks of the Fawn, lémo . (Bocker) net 

Richardson , Love and Extras, cr 8vo Richards) 

th: cin a net ¢ 
Shamel (0.A.) (K. Paul) net 
Sherren (W.), cig? Girls and a me cr 8vo . Pai 
Smith (8, Kaye-), Richardson, cr 8vo i 

Stanford's Indexed Atlas of the Co (Stanford) net 
Turner (H. G.), The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth, 8vo0 


: (Longmans) 9) 
Turner (J. K.), Barbarous Mexico, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 
Vachell (EL), John Verney, cr Sve (J. Murray) 
Warden (G.), Haunted, cr 8vo {Ward & Lock) 
Wechselmann (W.), Treatment of Syphilis with Salvarsan, p 8v0 
(Rebman) net 219 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
(Methuen) net 106 











Werner (A.), New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo 
Wrigley (M.), Studies of Trees and Flowers, roy 8vo 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


BRAGG’. Ss CHARCOAL 
SPEEDILY CURES 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
in Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 


. per box. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, Is, 1}d. per tin; 
CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s 
d t. panne: Ltd., 14 Wigmore oe London, W. 


ED 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OJIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 64d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden 
London. 
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ORIENT CRUISE 
A L L 1A NCE FOR WHITSUNTIDE 
To SPAIN, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ATLANTIC ISLANDS and 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——ty the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus aveiding the necessity of disturbing investments at & 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax 1s 

jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ts 

devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





FOR EASTER. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 











GOLF ais Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
ROYAL | Total Funds - £16,630,262 
INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 


PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 





COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
HE LIVERPOO 
LIMITED. OFFICES te Lembo Streets’ LONDON. 





OBESITY 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


AND 
its 





PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 

Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W 
— —E —— 








VANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


‘The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
t Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
Raisers apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 








PORTUGAL, By 8.S. “OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons. From London, 27th May 
to 16th June. Cabins de Luxe. Single berth rooms. Wireless Telegraphy, 


20 Days for 18 Guineas and upwards. 
Managers—F. GREEN & Co.; ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 


Por passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 23 
Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN d read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For the insurance of 
MOTOR CARS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, THIRD PARTY 
and all other aceidents. 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON E.c. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 






HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ONVALESCENT HOME, SCHOOL, ETC. 


Fine freehold Hotel for Sale, in magnificent position near Cromer, close 
to Railway Station and within easy distance of Sea. 88 Bedrooms and splendid 
reception rooms, | furnished. Cost £12,000; offered for £5,000 cash or 
might be exchanged for London or Agricultural property. Apply direct to 
Owners, Grant, Stevenson & Co., Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster. 


AVILE ROW, Baorlington Gardens. A SUITE of 
Unfurnished CHAMBERS on the first floor of a fine old-fashioned 
residence, with attendance; rent, to bachelors only, £300 per annum.—Apply 
to RUSHWORTH and BROWN, Auctioneers, 22, Savile-row, W. 











AUGUST NINE GNS. PER WEEK (LESS OTHER MONTHS), 
RTHOG (N. Wales).—To be Let, Furnished, good Country 
HOUSE, with every modern convenience ; standing m 2 acres of wild 
hillside grounds, in beautiful scenery, facing Cader Idris ; 5 min. from station ; 
8 large sitting-rooms, 7 bedrooms (beds for 15 and 2 cots), bath (and dark) 
room, 3 w.c.’s; sea and mountain air; excellent water and sanitation.—Vicar, 
Eccles, Manchester. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 

e FURNISHED, Immediately,with servants. Convenient for Rome Exhi- 

bition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and has 

magnificent views over Roman Campacna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls. Par- 
ticulars of MRS. SEARLE HALLAM, ORTYGILA, Harrow on the Hill. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY SCHOOLS. 
DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE FOR BOYS, 


HEADMASTERSHIP, 


Owing to the approaching retiral of Mr. W. Wallace Dunlop, M.A., the 
Merchant Company Education Board invite applications for the position of 
Headmaster at Danic! Stewart's College for Boys, one of the Endowed Secon- 
dary Schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. The yearly salary has 
been fixed at £000. Candidates must not be over 45 years of age and must be 
Graduates (with Honours) of a British University. ‘The suceessful applicant 
will enter on full duty on 8rd October next, but is expected to assist in making 
the arrangements previous to the opening of the sesmon Applications, with 
testimonials (26 copies of each, which will not be returned), must be lodged 
with the subscriber on or before 24th April. Applicants must state (}) Pro- 
fessional Training ; (2) Nature of University Degree ; (3) ~ p17 (4) Age; 
and (5) Present position. i se are i reques not to call upon 

Board 


members of the 
ALEX. HERON, 
Sec 

















The Merchant's Hall, 
Edinburgh 24th March, 1911. retary. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION, 
The Council propose to appoint a lady to this Lectureship. The 


is fixed at £250 annum, together with a share of fees and a payment of £50 
for services oe to the Training College Board. The suc ul candidate 








will be required to enter upon her duties on Se: ber Ist, 1911. Applications, 
together with the names of three persons to whom reference be made and 
be forwarded 


(if the candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials, sho 


to the undersigned on or before Ist = 4 we SSLETH WAITE, Registrar, 
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GQouvxrtyr OF LOND O NX. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Domestic Arts at the County 
Secondary School, Fulham, to commence work at the beginning of the 
Antumn term, 1911. 

It is desirable that candidates should have had previous experience in 
a secondary school. 

The mistress appointed will probably have to undertake the duties of form- 
mistress, and to eae in the general supervision duties of the school, The 
salary attaching to the position is a fixed one of £120 a year. 

Applications should be made on Form H, 428, to be obtained, together with 
pereio ulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 

Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, May 8th, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. All communics utions on the ate must 
be endorsed tA 4,”’ aud must be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council, 
Education Office: 
Victoria Emt: ankment, Ww.c. 


OGitr OF NORWICH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


APPorInTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of Chief Librarian. E : 
ence in library work is essential. Salary £200, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £250 perannum. Canvassing is prohibi ted. 

Applications, in envelopes endorsed “ Chief Librarian,”’ must be delivered at 
my office on or before the 25th April, 1911, — a copy ‘of not more than three 
testimonials, on forms to be ae i me 

NOLD H. MILLER, Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Norwich, 4th April, wil 


(jounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Applications are invited for the post of Vice-Principal and Mistress of 
Metiod in the above College, at a salary at the rate of £250 per annum. 

Applicants must hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a University of the 
United Kingdom, have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of 
and be qualified to give instruction in Hygiene in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. 

The lady appointed will be required to act under the Sacto of the 
Principal, and to take up the duties of the office at an carly da 

daglanienn, together with copies of three recent ~ and the 
names of three persons to whom reference may be made, addressed to the 
undersigned and endorsed “ Vice-Principalship, Day Training College,” will 
be received up to, but not later than, 12 noon on Friday the 5th day of 

HERBERT REED, 

Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee, 








May next, 


15 John Street, Sunderland. 
4th April, 1911. 


\HE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF 

South Africa patios pagitertions for the appointment of PROFESSOB 

OF HISTORY at the S African College, Cape Town, at a commencing 

galary of £500 per pont to date from the Ist July next; engagement in 
first instance for three years. 

Applicants must not be more than 35 ag of age. The Professor will be 
assisted by a Lecturer. Full details of the appointment will be supplied on 
application to the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
72, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applications for the post must be sent 
not later than the 6th May, 1911. 


EEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Botany Mistress required for West Leeds High School to commence 
duties May Ist. Degree or equivalent essential and good Secondary School 
expérience. Salary from £120 to £140, 
ny further particulars may be obtained from the Head Mistress, Miss 
Anderson, Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned 
JAMES GRAHAM 


Education Department, , 
Leeds. 








Secretary for 
Education. 


SSISTANT MASTERS WANTED. 
(i) Public School Maths. and Science, £200 non-resident. 
(2) House Master (Single) for Public School. Classics, up to £175. 
For these and many og VACANCIES apply Messrs. Needes, Tutorial 
Department. Manager, Mr. T. QO. J. HILARY, son of the late Headmaster of 
the Matbl. side of Teebrides School. Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand. 


ACANCY FOR CLEVER GIRL OVER 17 WISHING 
to prepare for scholarship or mye 4 entrance. Very advantageous 

Also for girl wishing to take ening—must be strong and good 
Apply Headmistress c/o 7. rd J. Paton, 143 Cannon St. London, E.C, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. ears’ course. 

onal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured, 
ox 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, 

The Council are about to appoint an or oe gg oy = MATHE.- 
MATICS. Applications must reach th igned, f. hom further 
REGISTRAR, may be obtained, by the 2ond PRIS 1 1911, ‘Ww. M. GIBBONS, 


Oral HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
REEN, 8.0., SURREY. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The om... will shortly sapeint a lady as Resident Lecturer in History, 
who will be expected to come into residence in October. Applications with four 
copies of testimonials should be sent by April 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as Resident Assistant Lecturer in 
English Literature and Philology, who will be expected to come into residence 
in October. Anpteetions with four copies of testimonials should be sent by 
April 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


ENTLEMAN, 26, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, Graduate, Honours—Classica and History. Athletic Blue 
seeks private Secretary yship or simil similar 7 al Two > ae experience as School- 
master, One year ab rench, London ag ey 
Highest references. Apply, eg ay "The "Entaton 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ACANOY FOR PUPIL in well- -established Market 
etc.—Appiy, FIELEZ FRUIT FARM, Bitton, Bristol, °° “™* Tennis 








terms. 
at games. 























———— 
OROUGH POLYTECHNIO Ingry 
The Governors will require in Septem tod to ee eee ot 8 HE 
ART DEPARTMENT, whee will be expected to teach in the AD of the 
School and Evening Art Department, and must possess a i aaieal Day 
in relation to Craft Work, Art Industries and Manufactures, < , 
Salary —£200 to, £250, , aecording to qualifications, rising to £360, ena a 
‘on ms Oo intment on receipt of stam 
MILLIS, Principal. - ped addressed envelope, ¢, 


N OFFICER (just retired) and his wife, havin 
only child (boy 7), wish to kear from other ho, 
going abroad or otherwise, wish to leave a son of about that 
oa Object, companionship i in work and play. Write “ x," 
Lane, . 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. ae 
VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmen 
YOUNG" GENTLEMEN ot good education ond tennene” yt 2 Yaw 
red. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appl i bite ‘a 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmi 











, 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 18th A 
CLOSES ON FRIDAY, 30th June. The Faculty of Medicine em 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given im all 
departments of Medical Science :— 

otany os oo Professor J, W. H. Tram, M.D., F.Rg, 

Zoology = ws Professor J. p RE Tuomsox, MA, 

ooo Professor C. Nivex, D.Sc., F.R. 

Chemistry ... Professor F, R. Jarr, LL, 'D., a3 R.8, 

Anatomy .«. Professor R. W. Rerp. M.D., F.R.C.8, 

Physiology ... Professor J. A. MacWitium, M.D, 

Materia Medica .., Professor J. Taxopore Casn. M.D., F.B.8, 
Professor Groncz Dean, M.A., M B 


} Professor Marrazw Har, M.D., LL.D. 


Surgery aon Professor Jomz Mannocu, M.A. M.B. 
Medicine .., we Professor D. W. Fiwtar, M.D., LL. me F.B.C.P, 
5 Midwifery a . “144 +s — STEPHENSON, 

nstruction is ven in c partments of ‘Medios Practice 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtained 
in the Ro Infirmary, Ro: ta sad Ly Sick Children’s Hospital, City 
(Fever) Hospital, General Lying-in and Vaccine Institaiony 
and the Ophthalmic Institutions Degrees in Medicine granted b a 
University are :—Bachelor of Medicine ™. eae Bachelor of Surgery (ChB), 
Doctor o Modicine (M.D.), and Master of ery (Ch.M.). A Diploma » 
Public Health is conferred after examination on > Uentustes ! in Medicine of any 
University in the United Kingdom. The total cost of the ¥~ curriculum, 
including Hospital Fees, Class aud Matriculation Fees, and sree Fees, is 

about £150. Bursaries, Scholarships, es and ie to the 

number of fifty, and of the annual value of £1,180 may be held by Students in 
this Faculty. A Pro: us of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on “pplication 
to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, a: of which may be had ona ication 
to the Secretary. » THEODORE CASH, M.D., ? 8. 


ONDOR  HOSETTAL 3 EDICAL COLLEGE. 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS on MAY Ist. 
THE HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are ee 
THE COLLEGE is wey to meet all modern requirements 
as FUND 000 gives unrivalled facilities for medical 


researc 
APPOINTMENTS. —137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 


from men new] 
SCHOLARS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
ye Seven E nee Scholarships are offered, for 


awarded annually. In 
which students entering in Ma: —— 

hletic round, Students’ Hostel, &. 
information apply 


Flourishing Clubs’ Union, A 
WILLIAM WBIGHT, Dean, 


Pathology ... eee 
Forensic Medicine 
and Public — 





For Prospectus and full 
London Hospital Medical College, Mile-end, E. 
APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD—This 

Institution maintains, mages and educates the orphans of persons once 

in good circumstances, They so papateedl foeen Gl manta of the ie: and 

——— AT ANY << UNDER SEVEN. The NEXT ELECTION will 

> yee on May 25 TWENTY CHILDREN—viz. 10 BOYS and 

10 10 GI LS—will be Anenal Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Sub 
scriptions from £5 5s., a = ae to rote 8 at the forthcoming 


SRY C. MARTIN, RB.N., Secy. & Supt 





mmr. 
Offices, 63 Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL OANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS an 4 SUBSCRIPTIONS u REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the "HONORARY TREASUBER, Meee otee Hall, Victoria 


Embeakment, London, W. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY= 

Lady ee Miss HOVEY, B.A—A high-class School for Girls 

(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 

school and house buildings ; “t l¢acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and b . Three 8 ps. Separate Preparatory School. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 youe and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ag = ~ ~y gs Phya- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


Weer HIGH SCHOOL ros GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHES 
Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
eames —_ —_ MOWBRAY. 


1h ¥ ntrance Scholarships in June. 
— ndtses. * Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
rs. J. 8, Thomas, The High Houss, 


Mrs. Wood, Earl's Dow 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


Ra aw=s COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
Someageet - ate Gebosts, Ltd 























Fees from 7} to 

Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillero 
ts. Spencer 

Mrs, Towers Thompess. Hye. abbey, 





-) 
Healthily situated on hig rough Modern Education, Large staff of 


—— fields. wedish Gymnasium. Well- equipped 
a Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


RANTWOOD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thoro Béustion. Lessons in Dress-making, Cookery, &¢., for older 
cellent premises near Sea and Golf-links, Illustrated Prospectus. 
Fy 4 obbs. 
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SCHOOL, 


EE 
Ne FELIX 
-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX 
P_. ~ twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 


bracing Suffolk coast. 
Q SEE Soe EASTBOURN &E.-- 
Principals: | Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Me y built for a School, opened 1906. Large -fields 
Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
in Septem 


SOUTHWOLD. 





St. ras School 
pea on the 





a 


qaDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





KIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOAEDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


BROADBENT Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
a tus may be obtained on 





Head-Mistress 
A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).— 
wplcation 10 the SEC. os the SECRETARY, at the School. 


DGBASTON J TADGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
Fee etn SO ETN, ae 
gitcae ities \. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. | 
BOARDING ou x | the Sc 
— &c., from Mr, LING, LCA. 08 Colmore Row. 


wo WBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRL S. Nearly ze. Nag sea level in bracing, healthy 
on Nature - Games and Dril a Individual Care ; 
fISSES HOOKER, ‘eeheteeh w borough, 


> fONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Capital 
M ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS, Large and 














jk gone: high site: training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
Universi Sewing Exhibition—Examination for Boarding House Scholar- 
ships on May 10th, Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
id Buildings. Gymnasium, ~~ Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
yy rng Peet | 

— Besiient Mies —For' Prospectus apply PRINCIPAT. L. 





CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 8ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School. 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Joint Board Examinations, ted Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, includ French aud German; Visiting Masters.—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the cipal, MissAGNES BOOTH. 


T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN 
Wit itle 
‘or Zoenpostns, apply to the SECRETAEY, LL L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 

aa, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


| jaieepeamateatas SCHOOL, 8T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








ration. 


M.A. 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 
next July to Girls over and under 14 on August Ist, 1911, Names must 
be entered by July Ist. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 


Gr=*"5 COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
#45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
beeate and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
en: Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 
Particulars of COLLEGE, SCHOOL & BOARDING. HOUSE from SECY. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR SOUTH- 
2, PORT.—Dracing Sea-air. a wy House, with specially-built 














tion to health and comfort of  idasie Thorough 
education on pao lines. Mathematica, usic, Painting, 
tions and the 


Culture, ~ ¥. Pre ion ae S — Local 
Universities Principals, te Micous 


TLPRISIANDS MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 





Elder Girls offers excellent opportunity for girls wishing to specialize 

branch of study or preparing for scholarship and entrance Examinations. 

satening side, which provides thorough in practical gardening, 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Mies A. ti. M.A. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL FORD, H.R, WP. COLLEGE. 
Medica! ee noo ene cod Mra ALE ANDER. snore anata 0 
pe h.- a Geadish "Mistress oe Seay te ic Institu 

— ucated Women are trained as Ry 4 Ph = 





warded 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 


work have the op ity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
ence, a) keeping, a Literature, French and German. Refer- 

exces tted to rd, Right Hon Hon. Vin Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 

and Rev, E. Ao my D.D.— from the SECRETARY, 





HERW ELL VT" OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


ten - oy Ge Seed oS Ete, Se An ys 
Versi legacy ‘or 
Catt EL DODD, MA. 
: Miss 
Py yy — University). 
Students are for the Oxford and Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cam T te. Pees for the Course fro 


of from 
There ina 24 to £20 open to Students with » Degree on Entry. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
PA yy OF LONDON.) 
ipal: Miss B. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLAMSiILPS. —Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for — ay ty t 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held fre = 
June 26th to July Ist, 1911. Names must be entered before May 27th, 1011. 


The College Py Women Students for London eT Inclusive fee, 
£100 a year. TERM BEGINS on APRIL 2nd. For forms of 
Entry and further iculars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 


College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
bet ~~ Le BISHOP of LONDON. 





—Miss PARKER 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to . English, Art, and Music. 
Large groun nds. 


Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Oficers’ Daughters, , Ggs.ayenr, 


RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GI . IRLS. 
A thorou aghly good education offered. Church } a ial train- 
ing for girls wishing to take up De nestic Economy. or Scholar- 
s at the Universities, and for Certificates of Mebeeal Proebel Union, 
re imited number of Bursaries and oy A are available. Boarders 
delicate or Anglo-Indiap 


received. Terms moderate. Excellent climate 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
BRISTOL 


children. | 
Colle; -s 3 Miss POTTER, 














T HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
Thorough modern education for the DAUGHTERS GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Langu Music and Physical Culture. tr prepared 
yoo Examinations, TW SCHOLARS SHIPS, value £50, will be 
pri 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. _—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Bucatos 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to s, Music, and Paiw 
a reall for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &.. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pr ctr and inf 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty a 
Tail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Mise VYNEB (late Head-Mi 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY ct 
the School. Telephone: 38] Liscard. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every _~ 9 to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and ay Moderate fees. Enttrecharye of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S.W.—Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdile, Souvestreand 
Malle. Samaia. The French is under the kind direction of Madame Bean. 
Several resident English and foreign mistressea. Large choice of subjects, 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confident tly Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligh Home Schoo! 
with thorou education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. “Entare charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
trom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE rare TE RM ENDS ON SUREDAY, APRIL item, 1911. 


———————————————————— = 


=z 

TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURFD. 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 

lars and testimonials from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject shonld 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering faoty ears. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES PFA 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B, BEASLEY, Dept O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| | pleated COLLEGE, HIGH PBAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
blic School of 17th 17th Century Foundation. 


Head-Master: H. 8. LAWSON, MA., ¢ Cantab. For Ilnstrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition by Examination on 
June 15th and 16th. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


PSOM COLLEGE .— Preparation for Universities, Navy 
Army, Medical, = other carcers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open § Sebolarahiy annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Uni Is. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratonmes and the new nd and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vi Petersfield, assisted by University graduate, 
receives Sor 4 Pupils. Boys To" to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, bracing 
climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University tions 
French, German. Home life ; efficient supervision. 






























































UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
ei kt Medal FAAS anny 7 aie | ey Practical, Thegretical. 


FESPA by Erenchman, Carpentering Boos, Prue Pree 


MARBAICHER: 
.—Princi pal : 
tus. 











UGBY SCHOOL SOHOLABSEI?S. 

Qualifying i Cand f he o 

Mondar, May 22nd. Final "Eaamntuation = | a A will begin a besdoen 
a er a from THE SECBETARY, 
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BBOTSHOLME (Cecil Reddie, B. Sc., Ph. D.). 


International reputation based on inspection and endorsement by leading 
Educators fmm the world. Broad curriculum. Modern methods. Boys, 
9 to 19. le dict. .—- ualled health record. 133 acres. Express-run 
from Euston — Rocester, Der' erbyshire. £120 inclusive. Vacancies limited. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, MAY 30th and 3ist, ard JUNE Ist. One of £387, five or 

more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhi- 

bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION on June 7th, 8th and 9th, For particulars apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


gjusson VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 

grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men. 

F td new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely equi om yg od for 
1, and scientific sides, are Cyr: oor T 


-- ee ete t the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, ace 
ot Rev, W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agenc: cy and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to teckuerd and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. — F, JENKINS, B.A., 
tab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.8., F.R.G.5 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 

for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 

and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 

Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rov, 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master, 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 

STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 

Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 

of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, MA. Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
saditions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthil 
sities, N 





























situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
XT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Enginecring Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimmi . Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEG NS, MAY Sram. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Puble 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINC IPAL, A. C. B. Lioyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents ning of the Royal Mary 00 as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without puck. os 
of the regulations for oa to ROYAL NAVAL COLL OSB ENE. the Lg 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVY. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools pre’ ponteg for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of ch: on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E EC 


| InG’s SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN po oo ee = (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern patios. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- “equipped. JU +e 5 y SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 15, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Re . L. McDOWALL, M.A, 

















ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Sttentiie, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD- TER, School Housa, Prep, for 


os 

UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine builai 
Healthy om, 500ft. above sea. Fully ipped science laboratne 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-felds. Cadet corps. Miniature rane” 
Gymnasium. University Scho ee School House (dormitories), ae 
Ashton Lodge (separate . E. APTHORP £50 per aan! 


LODGE SCHOOL, LOW ESTOFE 

ratory for the Public Schools ‘and Osborn: af 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, as A 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Hailey bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


eee or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham, 
languages. ny refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Secu ae Seams 


ThI An Oxford 





inclusive fees. taal to Head- a L. C. B. THRING, 
S OUTH 











IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who Tau 
special attention. ally eee situation. No fa sane padertaken, 
—For further ne: apply C. WATSON, The Old ol House, Hing. 
ham, Norfolk. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIg 
SCHOOL. Moderate F p Examinations (at 


Scholarshi Private 
Schools), March 30th and Slst.—-Rev. W, W. POOLE EUGHEs, MA, 
Warden. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youth: 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate te boys, 


FOREIGN. 


ARTYAMI, 4 RUE DU RANELAGE, PARIB, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIE 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to oi. = 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for ra fe one 
od conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the sl 
witzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c 
ences required, 


gp) S see es. 


FRAULEIN HELD, AMMONSTR 9, DRESDEN AL, bas 
vacancy for a limited number of young ladies, Experienced 
teachers offer every opportunity for finishing education or 
pursuing special studies. Homelike house with large garden ia 
healthiest part of Dresden. Every facility for attending 
Dresden’s unique Art Galleries, Operas, Concerts, &, Terms 
£84 per year. English references, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 

Pupils piaced with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received~< 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, near ROUEN, Les 
CHARMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL fora limited 
number of girls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet. House on a hill in seven acres of ground. Reasonable terms, 
Principals: BARONNE AND MILES D'HOMBEECK. 


rINHE LOIRE CASTLES. 


STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS received by M. LERMIT ST GERVAIS 
BLOIS. Estate six acres in extent, gardens, private wood, bath- 
billiard-room, tennis, stag and boar hunting three days weekly. Automobile. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGL 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or w ee 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, an 
Classes,German. Op a ae every = 
Courses of Practical French cocmeny (skilled shel)” and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


M ONSIEUR and MADAME DUCROS (Protestants), 

offera COMFORTABLE HOME to a limited number of young ladies, 
Old manor house, large grounds, tennis, music. Delightful country. Refer- 
ences: Rey. Philippe de 1 Félice, 28, Rue d’Assas, Paris; Mrs, C. Johnson 
Holgate Villa, York. 









































er Chalet 
F. tnathities for 
jlonealle), Sketching, Art 
healthy enjoyment, 








ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat Govsieging physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
ou modern lines from 6 _ upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STE HENSON, M.A, Oxon, 
LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and138th, SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and iy one CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and 
one Clerical Exhibition of £40. Age limit, 15 on September, 20 1911. For 
further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SUMMER TERM BEC BEGINS MAY 2yp, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-book, « or more fully from the BURSAR, 


2 ADLEY COLLEGE. 

‘TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on Jul or fom 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time,—Apply to the 
Ww ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, n to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and follo lowing days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset, ‘ 




















{ RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to finds 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language. ee 61 Bus 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens 


N THE CONTINENT. 
avn Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
anilies in 
FRANCE, ee GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of "require 
mente by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have aa 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected. 


ROFESSEUR FRANCAIS. (Highly y educated.) 
traduirait d’anglais en francais omega ou articles scientifiques ou 


littéraires de valeur, Write Mr. Gillard, 12, Avenue de Londres, 
(France). 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
i te in their selection 
iJ uses and full 
-recommen 





iculars 
establishments. en writing 
of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


ND TUTORS, 1910. 1,1% pPw 
a a. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
ATON, "Educational 143 Cannon 


London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Cen’ 
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cHOOL on8 TFT See tree of 
m will 
§ to parents 8 ao nt ne of their requirements (locality 


fees, te.) 10 os, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
mo have & ie culeige of of the educational establish- 
ts for boys and girls at home and ai many of which they 


a ee LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


~~) INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
| poCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, 
t free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus: 
Seaside DICAL ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
testo phie Address: , London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
DUCATION. I 
uardians desiring relative to the 
UE cmp assatti for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in £~ae, 
CH m or send fully 5, TuiNG, and ¢ 
ese invited ——  GABBITAS, Tenis and CO 
who for nearly 40 years have been in touch with the leading 
— 


educational establish 
Advice is given free of 36 Sackville Street, rect, London, W, 4 
OINT AGENCY ~ FOR 2 WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Conder the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the ' Teachers’ Guild, 
College of tors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, A of A 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established a the ae [toes of enabling Teachers to 
fd work WITHOUT UNNECESSA All fees have therefore been 
leulated on th the LOWEST BASIS od cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. ated ee 


cial tments should be ar 
When possible special appoin Berist: 
ere 




















ice M, FOUNTAIN, 





QcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
tuses of the Schools, and every informa- 
Parents FREE = CHARGE, —— » 


veusiry’” scHol cupzezieete = : 
. iit Regent 


fon, oe an 
SCHOLASTIC 


upils’ 
Seared. “UN UNIVERSI 
Street, w. Established 


7\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoo! ters, who 
personally visited, Publishers of “THE 

Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
—- 





only recommend Schoo 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.’ 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd., 
Poser (Cantab.) and Browmz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, 
a 1567 GERRAED, 


17 ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be from 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 





ions. 


SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


a ———— 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

soien, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift fro floors. Resid t nurses and attendants, 














T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro oo a Every kind of Bath, Massage 
at Electneity, Resident phy sician a (M.D 


[)AETMOOR. —Boarding in Private ‘House. Lovely 

situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. — 

sitting-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabling 

sienna “CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Dsington, Newton ‘Abbot, 
von. 








SHIPPING “AND PLEASURE TOURS. 











B.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
£% 123.—CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER and LISBON. M 
mag te CRUISE a ST. PETERSBUBG, STOCKHOL COPEN. 
ay 
‘THE BEG RETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 
GENTLEWOMEN Seow nied throughout. April 19th, ITALIAN 

and SWISS LAKES. May isth, THE PYRENEES. June 29th, THE DOLO- 
MITES and German towns. ‘Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Programmes—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park t Road, S.W. 














TYPEWRITING. 


———_— 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
ies Ss mpt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
KINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iford, Essex. 








IBBERT LECTURES ‘ON THE HIGHER ASPECTS 
F GREEK RELIGION, 


The FIRST COURSE of a NEW SERIES of HIBBERT ee be 
ld L. R. FARNELL, aim, Wilde Lecturer in the University of 

‘ord, on “The Higher of Greek Religion.” 

The Lectures will o delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, South 
— May 2nd, 9th, 16th, Zird and 30th, at Half 





Kensington, on Tuesday, A 
past Three o “clock in the a 


Henrietta Stree’ 
ible after that date tickets will be 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 
on all floors and linoleums very early in Easter vacation (3 times a year). 
Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 6 months, not only during each 
sweeping, but also throughout all the intervals—which is of greater hycienie 
importance.—Send for particulars, medical reporis, &., to The ‘ DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDEGORATION of 


and COUNTRY a Inspection of Exclusive Fabri Wall 
Papers, &e., 2.» invited, 1 Tel: richness 


8,500 
COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 

Latest styles for Ladies’ and eet swear. Patterns post free ; any length cut; 

___ PATON and CO., — turers ~4— 4), Hawick, Scotland. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHAT.—Send to us any “old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most 7. offers by the largest 
firm im the World.—R, D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Street, 
Ipswich, _Established 1833, __ Bankers: Capital and "Countion 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUG 4, J 
Persons wishing to receive full value oy apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to vincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, Ve 2 pe return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
C 


Street, London, ae mel 2 
SURWALISTIO and SECRETARIAL | TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Spec ial course in Journalism 
THE" end of January. Excellent introductions given.— Belephone or write, 
E TRIANGLE SECRE TARIAT OFFICES, 61 South a Molton Street, ao 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM bes y ARUNDEL STREBT, Ww.c. 

Crema cleared with BLA'TTIS. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE. 
, Who destroyed Lang of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
Shettic id. 











TOWN 




















Howarth, F.Z.S8 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH ry Fair, 471 Crooke smoore Rd., 


4) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
J and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’ Epilepsy. 
Ex Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


5% pa 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY EREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lapcaster Place, nian W.c. 
Eotablished 1835. Capital (Pad up) £500,000, 


_— FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


According to the ae Parliamentary Return the number of experiments 
made in 1909 was 86,277. A large number of these were inoculation experiments 
and, as the Report says, “are attended by no considerable, if appreciable, 
ain.’ The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after effects. 

the following is an example of what may ensue iu the dog after the “little 
needle-; rick.” 

Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23rd. In a few days it began to show 
signs ‘of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also the 
fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disap but the dog seemed 
very ill and weak and there was a thickening of the membrane of both eyes. 
Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. On 
February 20th it died.—See Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, March, 1906. 

Cc ontributions to the Society gratefully acknowledzed. ¥ 











FURNITURE 


FOR CASH Lowest prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. tts, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, w. 
BAILEY’S “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sir W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd, Albion Works, Sanrorn. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES, FIRE FITTINGS 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


THE LEAGUE.—To secure the and safety 
OBJECTS OF wwe the — 


One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 





hysical condition of the poate by ng about the 
adoption of Universal Military Painting for Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
a& £¢ 
Hon, Vice-Presidente . 8 6 6] Members ~~ « « WW 
en & Ys PA 
pe, See w § with Literature 
1 < ol and Journal . 5 @ 


Mem 

becriptic of Ladies “adh Biewteen at tee Tarriiorial Weres to ch tale 

The ~—J except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone! W. Jd. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 





FRANCTS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Hibbert 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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“GIVE ME MY PIPE.” 


“TI care nothing for Politics. The Whigs say 
the Tories are everything that is bad; the 
Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happenings, 
not the wranglings of place holders and place 
seekers.”—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“GIVE ME MY PIPE,” but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per OZ. 


1/8 per 4-lb. tin. 


id. 
2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





CASTLE COLLARS 


Faced with genuine Irish Linen of 
our own manufacture, Castle Collars 
do not crack or split ; neither do they 
turn yellow in washing, but retain 
their whiteness to the end. 


Collars in all single shapes, six for 2/6 


Dress Shirts, ‘Matchless ” quality, 5/11 each; with pleated fronts, 6/6 each. 
Shirts refitted, 14/- per half dozen. 

Zephyr or Oxford Shirts, best quality, made to order, 6/3 each, 

Pyjama Suits, Ceylon flannel, summer weight, 7/11 suit. 

Linen Mesh Underwear (non-irritating), Vests 5/6, Pants 6/6. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40 P Donegall Place, 


BELFAST. 


S CH OO L 
COLOURS 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 
Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., .ta., 134 to 140 OXFORD ST., ‘qt0" 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half.a-Century, 


London, Liverpool. 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS.......&77,000,000. 








Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 
By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 3rd Impression in the press, 
“The book is one to be really read and by most people to be really loved." 
: : , —Morwing Post, 
“a ly delightful 1 : 
os ag seh arnt Sle pa 
—British Wea, 
A brilliant satire upon a well-known section of the “ leisured class" 
LORD BELLI NGER 3rd Impression in the preea, 
By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM. Cleverly Illustrated, 6s, 


“His political sympathies are clear enough and his satire keen: 
also witty, and the book is extremely amusing.” —The Times, con; but it ia 





Completion of an Important Work. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE 


(1801-1900). 
By the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &. 3 Vols. With 
Photogravure Portraits. 14s. net. each Vol. 


“Sir Herbert Maxwell has made a fine and critical beginning, and, if 
remaining volumes equal the first in breadth and vivacity, this work will be 
one of the most suggestive essays in contemporary history that have bes 
accomplished in our own time.’’"—Daily Telegraph (on Vol, 1.) 


By the Author of “WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of “The Riddle of the Sands.” Ss. 6d. net. 


** A keen and courageous controversialist who is no respecter of persons, his 
newest work calls for a reply, and many passages in it will not prove easy t» 
answer.’’—Scotsman, 


New Edition in 1 Vol. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA 
AND EAST AFRICA. By the Right Rev. A R 
TUCKER, Bishop of Uganda. With additional chapter, 
bringing the work up to date. With Illustrations from the 
Author's Sketches, 7s. 6d. net. 


WEEK-DAY POEMS. 3y uuvex ows 
MEREDITH, Professor of Political Economy at the Queen's 
University, Belfast; formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 5s. net. 





Two Valuable Books on the Life of the Poor. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES 


A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, With Preface by the Bishop 
of SOUTHWARK. 6s. 


** All whose aim is to understand more fully the folk across the bridges— 
their way of looking at things and the reason for it—will do well to read this 
book. It is indeed a model of what such a book should be.”"—Times, 

“ An extraordinarily valuable book on the life of the children of the pooria 
South London, In its way it is the most remarkable work seen for years.” 

—Evening News, 


THE COMMON GROWTH 
By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen’s Poor.” 68, 


“ A reviewer who attempts to quote all the best things in Miss Loane’s book 
sets himself an impossible task, All we can do is to put up as big a finger-post 
as possible and advise readers of the Spectator to buy the book and read it, and 
the rest of Miss Loane’s books as well.’’—Spectator, 


London: Edward Arnold, 41& 43 Maddox Street, W, 


= 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Scientific Certainties 


THE “ Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used a 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. 





e “Allenburys” F are easily assimilated; digestiv® 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to 3 months, 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD N 


0.3 
m 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 








Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS. Ltd., Lombard Street, London 





i 
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The book that has silenced the 
«Lounging Critics of Conversion” 


BROKEN 
EARTHEN- 
WARE - - 


BY 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
TWICE-BORN MEN 


Sth Edition. 


G/- 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 


————_—— 


lr. HEINEMANN'S NOVELS 








Mr. Heinemann has just published (1) “ THE 
MAGIC OF THE HILL,” by Duncan Schwann, 
Author of “ The Book of a Bachelor”; (2) “STORM 
AND STRESS” (John Christopher II.); this volume 
is acontinuation of that wonderful French Romance 
“John Christopher,” the first part of which, “ DAWN 
AND MORNING,” appeared recently. Each volume 
is complete in itself. 





Crown 8vo. 65. each. 


STGRM AND STRESS (John Christopher IT.) 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


THE MAGIC OF THE HILL DUNCAN SCHWANN 
THE PATRICIAN-— - JOHN CALSWORTHY 
ACCOUNT RENDERED -_ -E. F. BENSON 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 6. CG. COMPTON 
JANE OGLANDER - Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
TALES OF THE UNEASY VIOLET HUNT 


THE WHITE PEACOCK (2nd Imp.) 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL - J. &. PATTERSON 


THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp. of 10,000 copies 
nearly exhausted.) « - - RICHARD DEHAN 





HEINEMANN’S CHEAPER NOVELS 
War & Peace (1,520 pp., 3/6 net)) COUNT 
Anna Karenin (936 pp., 2/6 net) TOLSTOY 


The Street of Adventure (is. net) 


PHILIP GIBBS 








[HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE RENEW 


THEIR ENERGIES. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 





EVER was life so strenuous as now. Everyone acknow 
ledges it—the famous and the non-famous. The 
famous feel it most, for the strain to obtain a foremost place 
and keep it is universally recognised. They, however, have a 
great advantage over the less notable members of the 
community, for their friendly intercourse with the prominent 
physicians enables them to hear at the earliest moment of the 
best means science has discovered to renew the energy, nerve 
force, and vitality they have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, they are all taking Sanatogen, the ideal 
tonic food and revitalizing agent, to whose merits over 
fourteen thousand physicians have attested in writing, while 
practically every medical man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every profession have 
sent voluntary testimonials recording the wonderful results 
obtained from Sanatogen in renewing their energies when they 
have been over-worked or run down. From among the most 
recent the following have been chosen to give some idea of the 


merits of the preparation :— 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the popular Novelist, 


writes : 
“ 20, Carlton ITouse Terrace, 8.W. 
“T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. It is to 


my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy, and giving fresh vigour to the over-worked body and 
mind,” 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET writes: 
“The Cottage, Industrial Farm Colony, Saxhurst. 
“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores sleep, invigorates the nerves, 
and braces the patient to health. I have watched its effect on 
people whose nervous systems have been entirely undermined, 


” 


and I have proved Sanatogen to be most valuable. 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, the Anthor, writes: 
“Troston Hall, Suffolk. 
“T have been takinz Sanatogen since the beginning of the year, 
and would not be without it under any circumstances whatever.” 


Mr. WALTER CRANE, the eminent authority on 
Decorative Art: 
“Old House, 13, Holland Street, 
“ Kensington, W. 
“In recovering from a rather sharp attack of influenza, I 
certainly found Sanatogen, prepared with milk, beneficial in its 
effects.” 


Sire JOHN HARE, the popular Actor: 
“75, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 

“TI have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic and stimulant 
during a period when I had to work very hard under conditions of 
great weakness and ill-health. I can heartily recommend it to 
those working under similarly distreasing circumstances.” 

Considering this evidence, can anyone suffering from 
depletion of the mental, nervous, or physical forces a fford to 
forego the advantages he cannot fail to derive from Sanatogen, 
which, by the way, is also largely used in Royal circles, where 
the strain of life is no less felt than among bumbler people? 

Sanatogen can be obtained of all Chemists, price 1s. 9d. to 
93s. 6d. An interesting booklet will be sent, post free, on 
application to the Sanatogen Co., 12 Chenies Street, London 
W.C., to all mentioning the “ Spectator.” 

A free sample of Sanatogen will also be sent to those 
who enclose two penny stamps to cover postage. 
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JUST READY, 


NELSON’S 1911 ENCYCLOPADIA. 


VOLUME 2. 


NELSON 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES 
THE WATERS OF JORDAN 


2s. net. 


THE BERNESE 
WINTER. 


By JULIAN GRANDE. 


1s. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SAMPSON RIDEOUT, QUAKER. 


OBERLAND IN 





net. 


POPULAR LIBRARIES. 
By Dean Hole 
By H. A. Vachell 


1s. net. 
7d. net. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


SUMMER AND 


3s. 6d. net. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





THE GIRL FROM 


THE MARSH 


By SELMA LAGERLOF, | 


6s. 

A new book by the famous 
author to whom was recently 
awarded the Nobel Literary Prize 
of over £8,000, is a literary event. 
Miss Lagerlit has courageously 


chosen for her heroine a girl who | 
has gone astray, making her in- | 


nate honesty and goodness the 
redemptive qualities which won 
her the love of an honest man. It 
is a tender and beautiful book. 


|ORIGINS AND 
MEANINGS OF 
POPULAR 
PHRASES AND 
NAMES 

|By BASIL HARGRAVE 
| 6s. net. 


| This work is the outcome of 


and observation, There can be 
very few names, words, and ex- 
pressions in daily use which the 
author does not illumine with a 


| glcam of information. 








much reading, patient inquiry, | 


IN CASTLE AND 
COURT HOUSE: 








Being Reminiscences of 
30 years in Ireland. 


By RAMSAY COLLES. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. 


“By its many admirably witty 
and humorous anecdotes Mr, 
Colles’s book should gain wide 
acceptance,”’—Daily Telegraph, 


** Crammed full of good stories.”" 
—Sunday Times, 





WERNER LAURIE CLIFFORD'S INN LONDON 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


/CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 

a Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

| ** All round it may be stated the in- 

crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE GREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra Sec. 
G8/q= per vozen sorties. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
4.3 /= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usualiy sold at higher pri 

The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in n and the 
Provinces, gives u litional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Staion, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no | 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


| Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.w. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEray. 

The COUNCIL of the ME'TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared tose: dthe above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (Ly permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free cn receipt of two stamps, or in quantities {| May be had by order through any Book- 
at the rate of lds. per 100, on application to the ™ » Wasenes 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, | seller or Newsagent, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom | 
. Or at the Office, 


Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
i 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


—_—__—. 





the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





a 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
CANADA, 
is PROSPERING GREATLy 
Population 1909 - - .« 
Building Permits issued 1909 


, 9 1910 - 
Bank Clearings, Jan., 1911 " - 
Being an increase for the month of 


AN INVESTMENT 
MADE NOW, while City Building Lots 
cheaper than in any other city of its Size, 
will yield handsome profits, 


Get Particulars and Maps from 


CEDDES & SHEFFIELD (of Cal 
London Office: 29-30 CHARING CROSS, §.W, : 


or from 
Srx Witson & Sons, Tib Lane, Manchester 
Brarp & Basurortu, 45 Bank Street, Sheffield, 
C. Jacxson-Hoimes, Warrington. 
S. W. Turrin, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham, 
Innes & Sons, 24 St. James Street, Derby, 
G. Latunvry, Burton-on-Trent. 
Amos ArmstronG, Sunderland, 





as 


THE UNION BANK oF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 189, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund r 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, Bc 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, a 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
SEA AND SUN _ TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAI STBS, 
1 1 p**s 7 (twin screw) 7,989 tons, 


APRIL 20th. 
FOR £ 1 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months, 

eae yee on Application 

- R.M.S.P.C., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LON pon { and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 

MANCHESTER NAVIGATION 


COMPANY, 
CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- ®doz, 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- 
Special quality,1904 63/- ,, 
Extra Dry - - 56/- iw» 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand ass 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 
Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & ©O, 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michaci’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EG 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COIN TREAY triple se. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 


meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 


“The “ Spectator” 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYasBLe in ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half- oe 
partof the United King- earty. 07 ; 
dom we oe v1 21 86.,,, 0143... 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. ww £1126.,, 0183... 083 


1 Wetitnaton Street, Strand, LonDOm 








T 


> 


TL 


~< 


PESHS 
£2282 


5 
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A Story of Somerset. 


THE WITCH LADDER. 
By E. S. TYLEE. 6s. 


PECTATOR.—“‘Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset, a 
d admirable mastery of its dialect, and an intimate 
the superstitions which govern the actions of the 
Racy sayings and picturesque forms of spcech 
Highly humorous, charming, idyllic” 


The S$ 
happy an 
knowledge of 
country folk. 
abound on every page. 


NEW FICTION. ‘Gxt. 


Once Upon a Time, (stories.) 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


The Polar Star. (4 nover.) 
LADY HELEN FORBES. 


A Weak Woman. (4 nove.) 
W. H. DAVIES (Author of “ Beggars ”). 


ANGLO- 
AMERICAN ie 
MEMORIES. nuts 


Daily Telegraph.—“A thoroughly entertaining volume. A 
brisk survey of every side of Mr. Smalley’s strenuous and observant 
life. These lively papers are full of evidence of an observation 
that never paused at the surface, nor was content with a 
superficial generalisation. Not one of them but adds some touch 
of personal insight to our appreciation of the subject it adorns.” 











BY 
GEORGE W. 
SMALLEY. 


Morning Post.—“ When one considers the existing dreary 
biographies and autobiographies, it is both a relicf and a pleasure 
to come across a work like Mr. Smalley’s. His Anglo-American 
Memories are, above all things, good reading. It offers to the 
reader some new realities of politics and many curiosities of 
history.” 





The Letters and Jour- With 
nal of Count Charles 3‘. 
Leiningen. 7s. Gd. net. 
General in the Hungarian Army. 


[April 11 
At the Back of Things: 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By the Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN (Chaplain of 
the Savoy). 





Crown 8vo. &s. net. [April 11 





The Onward Cry. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 


A volume of sermons by Dr. Stopford Brooke means something of the best 
that is in him, for nowhere are his literary and artistic culture and his deep 
knowledge of human nature more impressively displayed than in the pulpit, 
where they find expression side by side with his creed of there being bat one 
necessity—the love of God—and one law in the universe—the law of love. The 
Ls a = Se eloquence and moral fervour which made the preacher's 
ngregation at Bedford Chapel for many years not only one of the most 
intellectual, but also one of the most devoted in Loudon. 

With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Large crown Syo. 63. net. Postage 4d. 














“STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.” 


New Volume. 


Protestant Thought before Kant. 
By A. C. McGIFFERT, 


of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, 2s.6d.nct. Postage 4d, 








Volumes already published in the Series are :— 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By th 
STIANIT y the Rev, WILLIAM 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., rae Archdeacon of Ely, 


FAITH. By the Rev, Canon ING E, D.D. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. HASTINGS RASH- 
DALL, D.L., F.B.A. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION, By Professor ORR, D.D. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT, By 
Professor A, 8S, PEAKE, D.D. 


2s. €d. net a Volume. 
A Descriptive List of the Series will be sent post free. 


——__ 








DUCKWORTH & Co., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul Publish to-day : 
THE GAY KING 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. 





Tlustrated. 





By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 


FOR A WOMAN’S HONGUR 6s. 


This new powerful mystery story deals with an amazing crime 
committed by an eminent Cavendish Square physician, and a sensa- 
tional episode in the House of Commons. The ultimate solution 
of the mystery proves also the solution of the problem of a strife 
between duty and love. 


THE AMAZING DUCHESS 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. 
In 2 Vols., 24s. net. 





The Duchess of Kingston, the Chudicich, as she was often 
called, was one of the great figures in the early Georgian days 
The Globe says: “Her daily life kept the wits and gossips well 
occupied with scandal and small-talk; her secret marriage and 
her subsequent trial for bigamy furnished an exciting case for 
Westminster Hall, which roused almost as much interest as the 
far more important process against Warren Hastings ten years 
later. Her career is said to have given Thackeray the original of 
Beatrix Esmond. Mr. Pearce gives us a better idea of the life of 
the Eighteenth Century than many of the more sober of the 
historians; at any rate, we can honestly say that his book kept us 
from bed until an unconscionably late hour. It does not contaip 


a dull page.” 


VIA RHOBESIA 


by CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. 
Illustrated, 16s. net. 





Evening Standard.—“ A very pleasant book, leaving behind 
it impressions of exhilaratingly crisp air, and the cooing 
of ubiquitous doves, and the ringing of missionary church bells in 
far-distaat places. Miss Mansfield has done great service to 
Rhodesia by making known to stay-at-home people the great 
possibilities of the land.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“A delightful volume recording the story of 
the author’s adventurous wanderings in South Africa. It may be 
commended to all readers who can enjoy lively and interostin; 
travel gossip. The volume is illustrated with a large number of 
exceptionally good photographs.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 








A MAN WITH A PAST 
A. St. John Adcock 


THE RIDING MASTER. 
Doif Wyliarde 


WHERE TRUTH LIES 
Oliver Madox Hueffer 


HIS WILL AND HER WAY 
H. Louisa Bedford 


THE LION’S SKIN 
Rafael Sabatini 


JUSTICE OF THE KING 
Hamilton Drummond 


CANTACUTE TOWERS 
Cecil Adair 


LADY OF THE BUNGALOW 
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Messrs. LONGHANS & C0.’S LIST 


** A very interesting and very informing record of a very 
memorable career.”—THE TIMES. 


The Life of George Joachim Ceschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Inland Postage, 6d. 
This book has been wrilten by the Hon. ARTHUR ELLIOT, at the request of 
the present Lord Goschen, and is founded on documents in the possession of the 
family, supplemented by Mr. Eliot's own recollections of Lord Goschen’s political 
career. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, APRIL 10. 


RURAL DENMARK AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Vith 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage, 4d. 


Mr. Haggard visited Denmark in the autumn of 1910, in order to study its 
agriculture, and especially the problems connected with co-operalion, State-aided 
small holdings, and Credit-socicties, 





A History of Wales from the Earliest 
Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. net. [Inland Postage, 6d. 

**Profescor Lloyd's work will doubtless take rank for many years as the 
standard history of old Wales.... The work represents the conscientious 
labours of many years, and the study of most available sources of information 
has been close and conscientious, The style is clear.’’—The Nation, 





A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER, 


JOHN MERRIDEW. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. Price 6s. 
* A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader’s attention.”"— 
The Pali Mali Gazette. 
“It is an excellent story, full of the Italian atmosphere, with exciting 
moments and a genuine sentiment that makes for the romantic spirit... We 
have enjoyed it extremely.”’"—The Sunday Times, 
“Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can be amusing. He had 
better write again.”’—The World. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


THE INTELLECTUALS. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P, A. SHEEHAN, 
“A very witty and stimulating book.’’—Daily Mail, 
“The chapters have an air of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s books, with an Irish 


clerical flavour of their own, They will prove interesting and suggestive to 
cultured readers.’’—Scotsman. 


John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., &c., Hope 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. With 5 Illustrations, 
8vo. 83. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 64. 

“A really fascinating volume, .. Alike as tribute toa remarkable man and 
as an entertaining and stimulating account of some aspects of Oxford life 
during a recent past, this volume affords capital reading.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


oe 
A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” By Horace G. 
HUTCHINSON, With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 
“Mr. Hutchinson's saga is characteristic of the author—racy, humorous, and 
picturesque,” —The Evening Standard. 
‘The book is full of interest for readers who enjoy travel by sea and can 
rejoice in the big things a little ship can do upon blue water.’’—The Scotsman. 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of Aviation. By OTTO LILIEN.- 
THAL. Translated from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LLE.E., F.B.P.S. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 9s. net. 

(Inland Postage 5d, 
** A work that should be in the possession of every practical engineer who 
is concerning himself with the problem of flying machines.""—Morning Post, 
‘*This book, of which Mr. Isenthal has done a competent translation, is one 
of the classics of the subject.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


The First Decade of the Australian Com- 
monwealth: a Chronicle of Contemporary Politics, 1901-1910, 
By HENRY GYLES TURNER, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers 
London; Author cf “‘ A History of the Colony of Victoria,” &c. 8vo. 9s, 


Price 6s 














LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








} OOK BARGAINS.—How to collect Continental China, 
6s. for 4s. ; Churton Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s. ; 
Meakin's Iani of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 6d.; Slater's How to Collect Books, 
6s. for 4s.; Bhead’s Treatment of Drapery in Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot's 
Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 353. ; Stein's Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan,7s. 6d., 
for 4s. 6d.; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2ls., for 9s.; Chiidren’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 
45s. net. ; Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s. 0d., for 30s. ; Harmsworth 
Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 2ls.; Capart, 
—o, Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders 
purchased,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints. 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Cataloeues free.—HO. D BBOS.,. 21 Jou» Baiggt St Rie«rvanam, 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


LATEST 6s. FICTION. 
THE SKIPPER AND THE SKIPPED —_ Holman Da 
THE SECRET OF THE DRAGON Mary L. Penderg 
THE LEVER W. Dana Oreutt 
CLAMOURIE W. S. Johnson 
FORTUNATA Marjorie Patterson 


Harper's Library of Living Thought. Latest Volumes, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. Gd. not, 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Hon. W. H. Fremanrix, D.D. (Dean of Ripon) 


A frank and illuminating statement of the attitude of advanced be! 
the many problems of Christianity currently discussed, lievers to 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS AND 
SYSTEMS. 


Illustrated. Prof. A. W. Bickerton. Introduction by Prof, 
Ernest Ruruerrorp, F.R.S. 
“ It is possible that we may have in this the vera causa for such remarkable 
outbursts (new Stars) ... Interesting and stimulating.” —Athereum, 
“A welcome addition to scientific literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE BRAIN AND THE VOICE Prof.F.W.Mott,P.RS.Mp, 
RELIGION AND ART IN ANCIENT GREECE 


. Prof. E. A. Gardner, 
THE ELEMENTS Sir William Tilden, PRS, 
DIAMONDS Sir William Crookes, O.M.,, LL.D. FRA, 


Please write for a descriptive list of this series, 


ISABELLA OF MILAN. 


By CurisrorHer Harz, Author of “Louis XI,” &e, Demy 
8vo. Photogravure and other Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 
** The whole story is told with a vividness and freshness which brings before 
the reader a wonderful picture of life at an Italian ducal court during the 
splendid time of the Renaissance.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


QUEEN MARGOT. “of Honor 


Navarre. 
By H. Nozt Witu1ams. Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper edition of one of the author’s most popular historical 
biographies. Uniform with the reprints of ‘‘ Madame Récamier,” “ Madame 
de Montespan,”’ &c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 


Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred | 
to “*A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life ’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of the League's work, 
it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messm® 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
VOLS. Hl. AND IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


» 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
RY FURNISS, over 1500 of the Original Ilustrations, and 
cal Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 
To be issued two volumes 


Wit 
HARR * 
Bibliograph 
to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 
will only be taken for complete sets. 


monthly. ayn 
eve Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application, 


Revolutionary Ireland and _ its 
Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 
C.V.0., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. net. 


“Dr, Murray has done excellent service by a volume which throws a fiood of 
light on the whole course of the struggle between England and Ireland in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century.’’—The Standard, 


England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo, With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


4th EDITION REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY,G.C.S.I. Fourth 
Edition, revised by SIR THOMAS W. HOLDERNESS, 
K.CS.1. 8vo. 10s. net. 


NEW EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, [Military Text-Books. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magie and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. Part 1. 
THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 
2 vols, 20s. net. 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant Political Agent in Mampur 
and Superintendent of the State. With Mapand Ilustrations. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Divine Transcendence and its Re- 
flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. A History 
of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR, Author of “The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages,” &e, 2vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Creative Evolution. By mEenri BERGsoN, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collage de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
8yvo. 10s. net. 


War Rights on Land. 3yJ.™. sparcnr, 
LL.D. and Double Senior Moderator, Dublin University 
pe de With a Preface by FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 8vo. 

s. net. 


Crystallography and Practical 
rystal Measurement. By A. E.H. TUTTON, D.Sc. 
M.A., F.R.S., etc. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Human Physiology. ry Professor LUIGI 
LUCIANI, Translated by FRANCES A. WELBY, and 
Edited by Dr. M. CAMIS. With a Preface by Prof. J. N. 
LANGLEY, F.R.S. IRlustrated. In 4 vols. Vol. I. CIR- 
CULATION anv RESPIRATION. §8vo. 18s. net. 





MACMILLAN & Co.’s 


BOOKS FOR THE 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Guide to Italy and Sicily. sx 
Edition, Thoroughly Revised By Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, 
Director of the British School at Rome, With 55 Maps 
and Plans. 10s. net. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb., Hon. 
Litt.D. Dublin, With Dlustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, 
Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, 
and Cyprus. Third Edition, with Corrections. With 13 
Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art by Prof. 
ERNEST GARDNER. 9s. Net. 

Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
By D.G. HOGARTH. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including 
Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. py ernest ARTHUR GARD. 


NER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Vians. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Life in Ancient Athens. te sccia! ana 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By 
Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Acropolis of Athens, sy prt 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE. MTlustrated. Svo. 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0., D.D, Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

The Unknown God. »y B. L. purnam 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra crown. 8vo. 6s. 

e*« The story of a young missionary in China—his difficulties, 
his disillusionment, and his ultimate recovery of a foothold for the 
continuance of his work—with incidents of an exciting character. 


Nina, By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs, 


HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Klaus Hinrich Baas. py GustTav FRENSSEN. 
Translated from the German. 6s. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


TO THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8yo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s. 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo, 16s, 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 248, 1870, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2 vols, 8vo, 2is, 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernstural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations -—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


a 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
FALLACIES AND FACTS. 


AN ANSWER TO “COMPULSORY SERVICE.” 


By Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME 
RULE QUESTION. 


A comparison of the Attitude of Political Parties Towards 
Irish Problems. By P. G. CAMBRAY. With an Intro- 
duction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME (Author of “Raw Material,” “The 
Imperfect Gift,”) and HOPE DE LISLE BROCK. 6s. 

“ Crooked Answers”’ is a letter-book describing the winter adventures of two 
girlsabroad; one in the High Alps and the other in Italy, It deals with the 
special opportunities and experiences of hotel life and the many humorous 
contretemps which occur under such circumstances. This story is told not 
ouly through the girl’s own letters but through the correspondeuce of various 
leading characters among their acquaintance. 


REPTON. 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. KANE. 6s. 


A tale of the intriguing reign of Anne when political uncertainty turned the 
friends of to-day into the enemies of to-morrow, when no man quite knew if his 
property might not be more secure by following the fortunes of the Stuart 
dynasty than by upholding the Hanoverian succession, The much vexed 
question of how far the Jesuits made use of lay help (or crypto Jesuits) to push 
their own interests is examined under the light of circumstantial evidence, 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 6s. [Ready nezt week 

The scene is laid at Angkor, the capital of the great Khmer Empire. The 
novel relates the life-story of Chun, a hewer of stone and the unacknowledged 
son of one of the Brahman rulers of the land. The book tells of Chun’s love 
for a Woman of the Temple, who leads him to the discovery of mysteries 
closely guarded by the Brahmans. Inspired by her, and infuriated by these 
revelations, which shatter the myth that so long has held the souls and the 
bodies of his fellows in bondage, Chun leads a revolution with results which are 
here set forth, 


- JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








At all Bookshops and Libraries a 
New Novel by the Author of 
“THe Huu,” “BROTHERS,” 6&c. 


entitled 
JOHN VERNEY. 


HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL has written no more 
powerful thrilling love-story 
than this. Price 6s. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





— 


or 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lond on 


w. 


on View; Valued for Probate; 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U.K. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
goamoes, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ve exposition of what he taught. 





London; SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





] OOKS WANTED :—Sportin 

and with coloured illustrations, andl Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
Hounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
Mamma, 1858 ; Plain or Ringlets, 1860 ; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of 
Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting ; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


Books and Magazines, 





FRENCH > 


By the Direct Method. 


BASED on ROSSMAN $e and 
SCHMIDT'S WORK. 


Adopted by the Prussian Board of Education, 
and by many of the leading Secondary Schooig 
in the British Empire. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
Part I. 160 pp., many Illustrations, 
Part Il. 176 pp., many [Ilustrations, 
Part Ill. 


Part IV. 
LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp. with 
many Illustrations eee ove 2/- 


LIVRE DE LECTURE, an [Ilustrated 
History of France, French Literature, 
and Geography, by H. Vivigr, 160 pp, 
cloth ove ove eee ove 2- 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN 
FRANGAIS. By H. Vivire oo. «10d. 


1/6 
1/8 


260 pp., many Illustrations, 2/6 


“ We consider it excellent for those who desire to 
acquire in the minimum of time a practical know- 
ledge of French, to be of real service in conver- 
sation, as opposed to the usual examination 
French.” —Athenewm, 





T GC & EL C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta St., W.C. ; & Edinburgh. 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Series of NEW and SPECIALLY WRITTEN 
Books by Living Authorities. 


1/= NET, in Cloth; LEATHER Gilt, NET 2/6 


Editors: HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A., Professor GILBERT 
MURRAY, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


Is. 





FIRST TEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir C. P. ILBERT, Clerk of the House of Commons, 
SHAKESPEARE, By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.A, With Maps, 

SHORT HISTORY CF WAR AND PEACE. By G. H. PERRIS. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By F. W. HIRST, Editor of The Economist, 

IRISH NATIONALITY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN, 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. MARION NEWBIGIN, Illustrated. 

POLAR EXPLORATION. By Dr. W. S. BRUCE, F.B.S.E., Leader of 
the “Scotia’’ Expedition. With Maps. 

EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. By Dr. D. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.B.S. Illustrated, 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, MP. 
Chairman of the Labour Party. 

Similar sets, each of ten new volumes, will be published in June, September, 

and November. List on application. 


£75 IN PRIZES for the Five 
Best Short Essays. Conditions 
on Every Volume. 
Published by WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
ON SALE AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
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From CONSTABLES Spring List 


Of all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 


Sir WILLIAM BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 16s. net. 


© TimeESs.—“ With dramatic fitness Butler starts tho story of his own stormy, one might say turbulent carcer by 
TH recounting the recollections and traditions ho inherited from the fighting Butters from whom he sprang.’ 


MORNING POST.—“ Here is a book worth reading ...... the record Butier has left is worthy of the fife he tived."’ 


——— APH.—". 2 2 « .. Vivid portraits of men whom Butler has met; picturesque descriptions of scenery j 
DAILY = vigorous of and schemes, such as are only possibile to a man who has practised 
himeol? in in the literary art.”’ 


STANDAP OD. “a Ly 4 record of a great thinker, a brilliant soldier, a high ——+_J gentieman. The work throws the 
t light on the everchanging scenes of a singularly varied career. 


PALL MALL om None can resist the fascinating matter and style of the autobiograpiy.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"“ Here Is new light on recent history.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ No man ever wrote more completely ......a noble book.” 

GLOBE.—“ This autobiography is a notable book.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A delightful narrative of adventure and the revelation of a lovable character.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ This brilliant autobiography. More alive and alert than almost any other life-record of rece: 5 2::. s."’ 
OBSERVER.—“ Butier gives us tiving visions of Egypt.” 

TRUTH.—" This th ht pelling book ought to do England invaluable service.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Emphatically a book of the season and one which everybody ought to read.” 













































ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE) THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 













WORLD. By P.T. ETHERTON, F.RG.S. 16s. net. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
ru— Of this great journey the traveller gives usa simple Parr Cosrents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism— 
oh heal tngueesve, narrative. erhat ae Ae will be read with quekenieg. Tendency of Democracy—The Church—The School—Who should Govern? &e. 
ment by all who oan delight in vicarious travel . ... a vivid record of the Dairy TxuecRars.— Mr. Abbott's book should be very useful to debaters, 
frost-bitten travellers travelling for hundreds of miles over the frozen steppes | students who have to write political essays with contrasted theories, and all 
across the roof of the world, a really marvellous journey.’ readers who are inte res! ed in analysing ‘the more enlightened aspect of the 







democratic problem.” 


ADVENTURE, SPORT, & TRAVEL! o.y-7iNE ROME 


ON THE TIBETAN STEPPES. An Account of the - . : ; 
Travels of C. H. Mears and J. A. Brooke. By W.N. FER- By J. A. F. ORBAAN. With 32 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo 





















GUSSON. With over 80 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 16s. net 7s. Gd. net. 

This volume deals with a notable journey undertaken in the unknown aaah Stanpana.—“ The book ‘throws into relief not merely the — po 
land between China and Tibet. The travellers succeeded im entering a region i dnodere ae on = oe hite poture, and lett re 
een Ss ee ee ee by eighteen semi- light on the vast chaujes which were brought about ay any by the enemy 
independent tribes, aud obtained valuable maps, data, and photographs of the and | public spirit of Sixtus Vv. 3 





mysterious land of the Lolos. ta 


Dedicated by Special Permission to His Majesty KING GEORGE V. TH = Wom _ OF DREAMS - 
by emy 8vo. . 6d, ne 
LIFE HISTORIES OF NOR i HERN Part Conterts :—The Logic of Dreams, The Senses, Aviation, Symbolism, 


ANIMALS: An Account of the Mammals of and Memory in Dreams, Dreams of the Dead, 
Manitoba. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON (Nat- Tue Times.—“Simple end unpretentious though Mr. Ellis may claim his 





















. y book to be, it is brimful of interest alike for the confirmed dreamer and for the 
uralist to Government of Manitoba). | amateur in psychology.’ 
Vol. I. GRASS-EATERS With 68 Maps and 560 Draw- | MAURICE BARING’S LATEST VOLUME. 
Vol. i. FLESH-EATERS ings by the Author. DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4s. 6d. net. 
Crown 4to. £3 13s. Gd. net. 
Guiose.—“ Mr. Baring suececds partly because he has an exuberant fancy and 

Tur Tures.—“A fine and valuable work . - an exhaustive history of the! » natural tendency to see the qu er side of things, but much more because bis 

ife and habits of the 60 species found in Manitoba. = characters are so entirely human.” 



















Sir FREDERICK HAINES 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New Coliege, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Lllustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Frederick Paul Haines fought his first battles against the Sikhs, serving as Lord Gough's Military 

Secretary. His letters describe the battles of Alma and Balaclava, and are specially important 

as to Inkerman. 

THE —— The book is of great value to students of the political and military history of india in the Ninetoenth 
entury.”’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Rait has sketched for us the carcer of a soldier who was as cultured as he was courageous 
and as blametess in all the walks of life as he was ever bold in battic—a British Bayard in tact witheut 
fear and without rep 

















A New Novel by the Author of “The Square Pag,” dsc. 
W. E. Norris - - - VITTORIA VICTRIX Gs. 















New Novels by New Authors. 
Hector Munro =- - - MRS. ELMSLEY 6s. 


Horace Caradoc - - GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 6s. 
LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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HUTCH 


NEW _ 6s. 


Selected from the Best Fiction of the 





————__*_ 


INSON’S 
NOVELS 


Year 





By LUCAS MALET 
W. B. MAXWELL 
MAUD DIVER 
JANE BARLOW 
COSMO HAMILTON 
BARONESS ORCZY 
DOROTHEA CONYERS 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
DR. J. MORGAN DE GROOT 
G. B. BURGIN 
RITA 
JANE BARLOW 
E. M. CHANNON 
R. H. BENSON 
THEODORA W. WILSON 


Adrian Savage (June) 

Mrs. Thompson (Twesday nezt) 
Lilamanii (April 25) 

Mac’s Adventures (Ready) 

The Princess of New York (Ready) 
A True Woman (April 18) 

Some Happenings of Glendalyne (Ready) 
The Ship of Coral (May 2) 

The Hand of Venus (May 2) 

The Vision of Balmaine (Ready) 
Half a Truth (Ready) 

Flaws (June) 

The Real Mrs. Holyer (Ready) 

The Dawn of All 

Moll o’ the Toll Bar (Ready) 





Third Edition this Day 
“No book is more likely to be read and 
discussed during the present season, and 


none will more amply repay both study 
and discussion ” Daily Telegraph 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands 


By Mrs. WUGH FRASER 
Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan” 
In 2 vols, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, with Ilustrations 

** To open these two volumes is to set forth upon a pleasant pilgrimage—to 
close them is to say good-bye to a charming companion "’ Daily Chronicle 

« A charming and fascinating book’? Daily Mail 

“This year is little likely to give us another memoir as delightfully written 
as‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands'’’ Ladies’ Field 

** Anyone who takes up these two volumes will find entertainment from the 
first page to the last’’ Pall Mall Gazette 





LONDON: HUTCHINSON @& CO. 


On Tuesday Next 


MADAME ROLAND 
By I. A. TAYLOR 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with 13 Illustrations 


Madame Roland has attracted, for more than a hundred years, 
an amount of attention only less than that accorded to the 
foremost leaders of the French Revolution. Men loved or hated 
her; they were rarely indifferent to her, and her power and 
influence were recognised by all. In the present volume an 
attempt is made to give a fair and impartial account of her 
brilliant and tragic career 


SOMALILAND 
By ANGUS HAMILTON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrations and a Map 


With numerous 


_ “The picture we get of the Mullah is clear and full of personality. Weare 
indebted to Mr. Hamilton for a most engaging book; the engrossing story that 
he tells here, with so much wealth of circumstance and illustration, will be 
read and re-read for the sake of the lessons it conveys’’ Pall Mall Gasetts 











On Tuesday Next 


George Bernard Shaw 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


An authorised Critical Biography 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


in one handsome volume 9} in. by 6} in., about 540 pp., cloth gilt 

and gilt top, with two coloured plates, two photogravure 

plates and 29 other illustrations and facsimiles, 21s. net 

This remarkable book, upon which the author has been at work for more 
than six years, is the authentic biography of the great Irish dramatist and 
Socialist. In order to give it the fall authority which any true biograpby ofa 
living man must possess Mr. Shaw has aided the author in every possible way. 
The book is based not only on the voluminous mass of Mr. Shaw's works 
published, uncollected in book form, or unpublished, but also on extensive 
data furnished the author by Mr. Shaw in person 


——— 





On Tuesday Next 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY’S 
NEW 6s. NOVEL 


THE KING OVER THE WATER 


ORIENTAL CAIRO 


The City of the Arabian Nights 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


In Square Demy 8vo, with Map of Cairo and 64 brilliant 
Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“Mr. Sladon’s latest field of exploration is the city of Cairo, and he treats it 
with all his customary geniality. It has all its author's gossiping vivacity, 
which compels the reader to be immediately interested, With a picturesque 
touch he conducts us through the palaces of caliphs and the mansions of 
tbe great " Daily Telegraph 





The story grips 


pment 


“CYNTHIA STOCKLEY has written a remarkable novel. 
the attention from start to finish, and grows in interest to the very m 
its startling dénouement”’ Observer 


POPPY 


*.* ‘Len large Editions have been already 
exhausted. Although published over a year 
ago, the novel is still in good demand, and 
an iith Edition is now ready. 





——— 





LONDON: HURST AND 
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